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WHAMFP,    WILLIAM  H. 
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BAGLEY  HOME,  HAPPY 

IP  TO  PARK 


Wm.  H.  Wharff,  Civil  War  vet- 
eran,   an    uncle    of    Mrs.     L.    A. 
Bagley,   who    is    ndw    nearing   his 
I  95th   birthday,   is   a  guest  at  the 
j  Bagley    home,    and    yesterday    in 
'  company    with    members    of    the 
Bagley    family,    and    Mrs.    E'ertha 
Vanderbilt,  of  Auburn,  Mrs.  Bag- 
:  ley's  mother,   made  his  first   trip' 
!  into     Lassen     Volcanic     National 
Park. 

'      Mr.   Wharff  is  a  retire-d  archi- 
tect,   and    despite    his    advanced 
years    is    hale    and     hearty    and  j 
■keeps  as  active  as  many  men  of 
fewer     years     than     himself.     He  j 
marvelled    at    the   beauty    of    the  | 
park    and   was   sorry  that   it   was 
impossible  to  get  farther  into  the 
park     than     the     sulphur     works 
where     progress    was    halted    by 
snow   in  the    Loop   highway. 

iMr.  Wharff  was  a  member  of 
Company  C,  11th  Maine  regiment 
in  the  Civil  iwar,  and  each  year 
delivers  the  Gettysburg  address 
over  a  San  Francisco  radio  in 
connection  with  a  patriotic  pro- 
gram. He  is  also  active  in  lodge 
work.  He  will  go  to  Paradise  to- 
morrow to  deliver  an  address  be- 
fore the  Eastern  Star. 


Wharf f,   Wm.   H. 


VSatv  EtT^ncipator 


OF 


TOLD 
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It  was  the  evening  of  March  _M 
18SS.     From  *    distance    came    the 
dull   booming    of    cannon.     By    the 
Usht  of  a  candle  in  his  tent,  un 
mindful  of  the  firing  a  Union  soldier 

WT  «Thi.  day  I  hav Abraham 

i  ;„*oln         .I     can     never    forget 

^'cale'-worn   face ,   .f   th,   nob- 

president   as   he   rod*  P«t,  wh«l. 

the    band.    played,      Ha''    to    th* 

CToday    that    .am.    Union    soldier 

once  more  poured  over  the .  p«..  of 

the  diary,  now.  yellowed  with  a0e. 

PRIZED   POSSESSION 

William    H.    Wharff,     2000     D.I.- 

ware  street,  Berkeley,  was  the  young 

Tola".'.     Th.  book  with   it.   h.stonc 

notation  is  hi.  most  prized  posses- 

'At* the  age  of  94,  th.  Civil  war 
veteran  is  becoming  a  national  fig- 
,„...  A.  president  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  fellowship  hi.  name  is 
Unown  to  comrade,  from  coast  to 
coast. 


Today,  with  other  member,  of  the 
erder  formed  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  ideals  of  the  eman- 
cipator, Wharff  commemorated  the 
sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
death  by  placing  a  wreath  on  the 
Lincoln  statue  in  the  San  Francisco 
civie  center. 

LIMITED  MEMBERSHIP 
Membership   in   the   fellowship   is 
limited    to    men    and    women    who 
knew  Lincoln  or  saw  him. 

"Even  without  the  diary,"  said 
Wharff,  "I  could  not  forget  th. 
day  I  saw  him.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Eleventh  Maine  Infantry, 
Company  C.  We  were-  camped 
•  ight   miles  from    Richmond, 

"Lincoln  reviewed  our  troop, 
the  day  before  we  marched  on 
Richmond.     He  rode  a  horse. 

"Most  of  all  do  I  recall  the  sad 
expression  so  deeply  engraved  in 
his   features. 

"We  cheered  him  until  we  were 
hoarse. 

"W.  cheered  General  Grant, 
who  followed  th.  president  with 
his  staff, 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  followed  in  a 
carriage. 

"Next  day  began  th»  sieg*  of 
Richmond,  0r>  April  3  my  tent- 
mate  and  school  chum,  George 
Robbing-,  was   killed   at   my   side." 

RICHMOND  SURRENDER 
It    was    on     this     day,     Wharff's 
dairy    tells,    that    Richmond    sur- 
rendered, and  Wharff  found  himself 
in  charge  of  prisoners..  April  9  Lee 
surrendered   at   Appomattox.      That 
night  Wharff  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"Grant  and    Lee   met    under   an 
apple  tree,  later  going  to  the  Mc- 
Lane    house,   where    the  terms    of 
surrender  were  discussed." 
The  war  over,  Wharff,  an  archi- 
tect,   turned   eyes   toward   the   west 
and    1875     found     him     established 
here..    Oakland   had   20,000    popula- 
tion, San  Francisco  100,000,  Berke- 
ley a  handful. 

SON  U.  C.  PROFESSOR 
Wharff  designed  the  Masonic 
building  on.  Bancroft  way  in  Berke- 
ley and  other  important  structures. 
His  son.  Prof.  Fred  L.  Wharff,  now 
|  61,  taught  foreign  languages  at  the 
University  of  California  until  three 
years  ago,  when  he  retired.  His 
brother,  Joseph  H.  Wharff,  lives  at 
the  Delaware  street  address. 

"I  twice  voted  for  Lincoln,"  re- 
lated Wharff,  "I  have  voted  for 
eyery  republican  candidate  since 
Lincoln's  time." 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Fellow- 
ship, organized  by  Arthur  H. 
Smythe,  80,  of  1334  Spruce  street, 
Berkeley,  now  is  a  national  organ- 
ization. All  charter  members  are 
residents  of  Greater  Oakland. 


TOEATOU,   ALTIN  S. 
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SAW   LINCOLN    ASSASSINATED 


Wheaton  Was  In  Ford's  Theatre  Night 
President   Was   Shot 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20.— Alvin  S. 
Wheaton,  85,  who  has  just  died  -  at 
North  Concocton,  was  one  of  three!  sur- 
viving- witnesses  to  the  assassination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  /  f  f  4./ 

Wheaton  occupied  a  seat  in  Ford's 
theater  on  the  night 'the  President  was 
shot. 


Wheeler,  James  P.  (son  of  White  House  gardnei-; 

HE  REMEMBERS  LINCOLN 


"The  finest  picture  of  Lincoln  I  have  ever  s  een,"  is  the  way  James  F.  Wheeler,  88,  of  2395 
E.  Thirtieth  st.,  who  knew  the  civil  war  president  as  a  child,  described  this  etching  he  is  hold- 
ing.   Wheeler   says   his   father  was   Lincoln's   gar  dener. 


Wheeler,  88, 

Remembers 


e  mncoin 


By  Jane  Boulvvare. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  per- 
sons who  can  say  "I  remember 
seeing  Abe  Lincoln"  is  James  F. 
Wheeler,  88,  of  239  S.  E.  Thir- 
tieth   st. 

Thursday,  Lincoln's  birthday, 
anyone  passing  the  little  tan 
shingled  house  on  the  corner  of  E. 
Thirtieth  and  Raccoon  streets  saw 
Lincoln's  picture — a  framed  etch- 
ing— prominently  displayed  at  a 
window  on  the  glassed-in  porch  of 
the  Wheeler  home. 

The  white-haired  man  who 
was  6  years  old  when  Lincoln 
was  assassinated,  says  he  well 
remembers  the  lanky,  kindly 
man  who  lived  at  the  White 
House. 

"During  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion my  father  was  the  White 
House  gardener,"  he  said.  "I  used 
to  go  with  him  quite  often  to  the 
White  House  gardens — two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Seems  like 
people  were  more  sociable  then 
than  they  are  now,  and  I  saw  Mr. 
Lincoln  many  times. 

"Great  Friends." 

"He  and  my  father  were  great 
friends.  He  used  to  play  with  me 
sometimes,  for  he  was  very  fond 
of  kids,  and  quite  a  joker.  There 
was  a  fig  tree  near  the  White 
House,  I  remember,  and  I  used  to 
help  myself  to  them.  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  tease  me  about  stealing  his 
figs. 

"My  father  would  decorate 
the  White  House  for  all  the  of- 
ficial receptions,  and  he  and 
my  mother  attended  many  of 
these  functions." 

Wheeler's  most  poignant  recol- 
lections of  Lincoln  are  concerned 
With   his   death   and   the   ensuing 


search  for  John  Wilkes  Booth,  his 
assassin. 

Search. 
"That  was  an  exciting  time  in 
Washington.  I  remember  the  sol- 
diers coming  to  our  house  one 
night  as  they  did  to  most  houses  I 
in  Washington,  searching  for 
Booth.  It  was  about  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  I  was  scared 
nearly  to  death. 

"My  father  took   me   to   the 
Capitol  for  a  last  look  ..t  Lin- 
coln.   He  was  lying  in  state  in 
the  rotunda,   and  father  lifted 
me  up  .".o  as  to  see  him  better." 
After    Lincoln's    death,    Wheel- 
er's father,   Thomas   G.   Wheeler, 
decided  to  come  to  Iowa,  the  Des 
Moines  man  said. 

"Father  had  three  brothers  in 
Brooklyn,  la.,  and  they  had  been 
after  him  for  some  time  to  come 
out.  Father  was  all  broken  up 
after  Lincoln's  death,  and  decided 
then  that  he  might  as  well  leave 
Washington." 

The  elder  Wheeler  moved  to 
Des  Moines  when  James  was  still 
a  youth.  After  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  establish  himself  as  a 
farmer  on  the  Nebraska  prairies, 
James,  too,  settled  in  Des  Moines 
and  has  been  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity  for   65   years. 

For  many  years  he  and  his  wife 
operated  a  farm,  "Wheel  Rock" 
about  4  miles  from  Des  Moines  on 
the  Runnells  highway.  They 
moved  to  their  present  home  three 
years  ago. 
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Wheeler,   John  H. 
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Heard  Campaign  Debate 
at  Kushville   in    ifi^o 
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of  1858  and  later  heard  An"?1  c*mP^sn 
Augusta,  in.  j  mb  ™M-?ln  sPeak  at 
Ms  simpie  butICeVrrgL?nPtrSSed  by 
_J™HNH.   WHEELED. 
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White, 
Bartholemew 
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While  visiting  some  of  our 
elderly  folk  this  week,  some 
very  interesting  historical  facts 
were  brought  to  light.  Bar- 
tholemew White,  father  of  Mrs. 
Linn  Lacy,  as  a  young  ministe/, 
assisted  the  Rev.  Goodwin  of- 
ficiate at  the  funeral  of  Thom- 
as Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Wo^.  Vvo*~  %t£  Ho* 
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White,   Elisha 


(AUGUST  CIRCULATION  504,229  COPIES  DAILY) 
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SPANNING  75  YEARS  OF  HISTORY 

Elisha  White,  one  time  bodyguard  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  greets 
President  Roosevelt  at  Boise,  Idaho  (AP  Wirephoto) 
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White,   Horace 
HORACE    WHITE    ON    LINCOLN. 


THE     VETERAN    EDITOR     TELLS     HIS 
VIEWS  TO   KATE  FIELD. 


\Jt      U|>>-AAA^     $JX4M~A 


He  Was  an  Intimate  Acquaintance  of 
the  Illinoisan  for  Seven  Years- 
Something;  About  the  Inside  History 
of  a  Famous  Speech — An  Editor  in- 
terviewed. 


7-2A5V 


It  is  easier  to  catch  a  weasel  asleep  than 
to  interview  one  who  causes  others  to  un- 
dergo the  interviewing  operation.  But  I 
caught  a  real  live  metropolitan  editor  the 
other  day  in  most  interesting  fashion.  We 
had  driven  out  to  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  to 
see  the  wonderful  statue  by  St.  Gaudens 
that  marks  the  grave  of  a  brilliant  woman, 
and  as  we  drove  away  I  asked  my  escort, 
Mr.  Horace  White,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  what  he 
thought  of  the  silent  bronze  figure  to  which 
all   Washington  visitors  make  a  pilgrimage. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  St.  Gaudens'  statue 
represents  Agnosticism.  It  seems  to  say:  'I 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  future  state 
or  not.  If  there  be  one,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  store  for  me.  In  any  event,  I 
am  helpless;  to  resist  or  complain  would  be 
useless.'  That  is  all  the  statue  says  to  me. 
If  this  be  the  artist's  conception  it  is  a 
work  of  genius.  At  all  events  St.  Gaudens' 
statue  of  Lincoln,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chica- 
go,  is  a,  masterpiece.  It  has  brought  out 
the  inner  thought  of  Lincoln  when  about 
to  address  an  audience. 

"I  saw  him  in  that  attitude  many  times 
on  the  stump  in  Illinois,  and  while  I  never 
saw  so  much  dignity  and  grace  of  form  as 
the  artist  has  depicted,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  and  artistic  in  the  sense  already  men- 
tioned. It  represents  the  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  Lincoln  when  engaged  in  a  politi- 
cal debate.  The  figure  is  penetrated  with 
truth,  high  purpose  and  responsibility.  Lin- 
coln never  within  my  personal  knowledge 
addressed  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  or  entertaining  them.  I  have  read 
some  of  his  earlier  speeches  in  which  humor 
was  the  most  striking  feature,  and  I  have 
never  seen  or  known  any  man  whose  sense 
of  humor  was  keener;  but,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  his  power  of  ridiculing  an  oppo- 
nent was  rarely  exercised.  When  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  an  audience  seriousness 
was  in  all  his  ways.  He  seemed  to  feel  that 
all  he  said  would  have  some  influence  upon 
the  nation's  fate.  This  feeling  was  so  ex- 
pressed in  face  and  gesture  that  his  hearers 
were  penetrated  with  it  by  sympathy.  That 
is  why  I  say  that  St.  Gaudens'  statue  at 
Lincoln  Park  is  an  inspiration.  He  has 
given  it  an  expression  which  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  the  inmost  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  the  man  Lincoln." 
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White,   Horace 

FAR  TIME  WRITER 

I  TELLS  OF  LINCOLN 


Horace  White  Recalls  Famous 

Debate  Which  He  Reported 

for  "The  Tribune." 


DOUGLAS    WAS    WINNER. 


"Little  Giant"  Gained  Election, 

but  Paved  Way  for  Great 

Triumph  of  Opponent. 

Fifty-six  years  ago  Horace  "White  reported 
for  The  Tribune  the  epoch  making  debates 
between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Last  night,  before  an  audience 
of  old  and  young  at  the  Chicago  Historical 
society,  Mr.  White,  who  has  been  in  more 
recent  years  a  famous  New  York  editor,  re- 
told the  story  of  the  politics  that  made  Lin- 
coln president  and  cost  the  "  Little  Giant  " 
the  honor. 

Mere  than  half  a  century  of  reflection  has 
mellowed  Mr.  White's  views  of  the  political 
struggle,  but  his  memory  is  unimpaired*. 
His  descriptions  proved  that  age  has  not 
withered  his  "  nose  for  the  news,"  but  he 
was  able  to  editorialize  last  night  to  an  ex- 
tent probably  not  permitted  by  his  editorial 
superiors  even  in  those  bitter  days. 

In  leading  up  to  his  description  of  the  de- 
bates Mr.  Wrhite  sketched  the  growth  of 
slavery  in  America  and  the  incidents  lead- 
ing up  to,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. Lincoln  he  described  as  having 
served  one  term  in  congress  and  little  known. 
Douglas  was  the  reverse,  "  his  advance 
being  so  rapid1  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
only  to  ask  to  be  given  his  choice  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow  citizens,"  as  Mr.  White 
described  him. 

Douglas  Like  a  Lion. 

"'  Douglas  had  a  large  head  surmountetd  by 
a  mane,  giving  the  impression  of  a  Hon  about 
to  roar  or  devour  its  prey,"  continued  the 
speaker.      "  He   was   but   5   feet  4  inches   in 

!  height,  but  he  earned  the  title  c-f  the  '  little 
giant.'  He  was  probably  the  biggest  man  in 
the  United  States,  but  he  was  color  blind  to 
the  moral  principles  of  slavery. 

"  Lincoln  was  then  in  Springfield,  a  lawyer, 
with  a  far  from  lucrative  practice,  but  pos- 

I  sessing  a  great  reputation  as  a  story  teller. 

'  He  was  first  of  all  a  politician,  using  the  word 
in  its  best  sense.     But  for  the  repeal  of  the 

j  Missouri  compromise  he  probably  would 
have  remained  a  country  lawyer,  riding  the, 
central  Illinois  circuit  and  entertaining  tav-/ 
ern  loungers  with  funny  stories.  He  would 
have  been  unsung  and  unheard  of.  But  he 
believed  the  country  could  not  exist,  half 
free  and  half  slave,  and  he  told  some  friends 
so,  but  was  advised  to  keep  his  views  quiet." 
The  seven  joint  debates  of  1858  were  tout  a 
continuation  of  discussions  by  the  same 
"  champions  "  in  1854,  and  Mr.  White  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  living  man  who  heard 
all  these  famous  efforts. 


Hooted  Down  in  Chicago. 
"  Douglas  came  home  to  Illinois  in  1854 
to  defend  his  course  in  the  Nebraska  bill," 
Mr.  White  continued,  "  and  spoke  in  Chi- 
cago, but  he  was  practically  hooted  from  the 
platform.  He  spoke  at  Springfield,  and  the 
following  day  Lincoln  replied  in  the  same 
hall  and  in  Douglas'  presence.  It  was  a  great 
speec'h  and  the  first  of  his  speeches  that 
gave  a  true  measure  of  his  ability.  I  was 
then  20  years  of  age,  and  the  impression  I 
received  was1  overwhelming:.  That  impres- 
sion has  lost  nothing  by  the  passageof  time. 
Lincoln  was  then  45,  and  at  the  maturity  of 
.his  powers. 

I  "  Between  1854-'58  came  the  war  in  Kan- 
sas and  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 
■Seward,  Greeley,  and  other  eastern  Repub- 
lican leaders  advised  joining  forces  to  re- 
elect Douglas  to  the  senate,  but  the  Illinois' 
forces,  feeling  they  knew  Douglas  better, 
were   working   for   Lincoln. 

Challenge  Comes  from  Lincoln. 

"  The  debates  were  the  result  of  a  chal- 
lenge by  Lincoln.  Douglas'  forces  were 
against  acceptance,  not  because  they  thought 
he  would  be  worsted  by  Lincoln,  but  because 
his  great  fame  would  draw  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  never  hear  Lincoln.  But 
the  challenge  was  accepted,  though  limited 
!  to  seven  debates.  All  were  held  in  the  open 
j  air. 

"  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Ottawa 
on  Aug.  21  with  immense  attendance. 

*'  Douglas  opened  with  his  remarkable 
fluency  that  covered  many  rocks  and  quick- 
sands, and  attacked  Lincoln's  stand  that  the 
government  could  not  exist  half  free  and  half 
slave.  '  Didn't  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Jay  in  drawing  .he  constitution 
leave  each  state  free  to  choosei?'  he  asked. 
He  ended  in  a  whirlwind  of  applause  and 
Lincoln  started  in.  Lincoln  had  a  high 
pitched  falsetto  voice  that  resembled  the 
pipe  of  a  boatswain's  whistle,  and  he  often 
had  to  stop  for  repairs  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  Both  mind  and  body  worked  more 
slowly  than  in  Douglas'  case  No  one  ever 
caught  Douglas  napping  and  he  was  quick 
as  a  flash  in  answering  questions  and  making 
his  interupters  feel  their  inferiority. 
Earnestness  Wins  Hearers. 

"  What  Lincoln  lacked  in  mental  agility  he 
made  up  in  moral  force,  and  earnestness,  and, 
he  responded  to  Douglas'  attacks  by  saying 
the  '  Little  Giant's  '  argument  was  '  a  spe- 
cious and  fantastic  array  of  words  by  which 
a  man  might  prove  a  horse  chestnut  to  be  a 
Chestnut  horse.' 

"  Six  days  later  they  met  at  Freeport  in  the 
most  famous  debate  of  the  seven  because  of 
the  question  put  by  Lincoln  to  Douglas  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  people  of  a  territory  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  their  borders  and  Doug- 
las' remedy  of  local  police  regulation  and1 
popular  sovereignty.  Although  Douglas'  an- 
swer at  Freeport  cost  him  the  presidential 
nomination,  two  years  later  it  saved  him  the 
senatorship." 

The  third  debate  was  at  Jonesboro,  in 
"  Egypt,"  where  Republican  votes  were  al- 
ways  recorded  as  "  scattering,"  Mr.  White 


said.  The  attendance  was  small,  but  Lin- 
coln "  demolished  "  his  opponent's  Freeport 
speech.  Then  came  the  fourth  meeting  at 
Charleston,  Coles  county.  The  fifth  was  at 
Galesburg,  the  sixth  at  Quincy,  and  the  last 
at  Alton. 

Douglas  Wins  His  Senatorshipw 
"  Douglas  did  not  make  an  engaging  pic- 
ture in  the  debates,"  said  Mr.  White,  "  but  he 
won,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Douglas  had  a  majority  of  three  in  the  senate 
and  five  in  the  house,  but  Lincoln  had  a  popu- 
lar plurality  of  more  than  4,000.  Providence 
directed  events  better  than  we  could  have 
done.  Had  Douglas  lost  the  senatorship  he 
would  not  have  had  the  strength  to  split  the 
Democratic  party.  Had  Lincoln  been  elected 
senator  he  probably  would  not  have  been 
nominated  for  the  presidency. 

"  Douglas'  day  of  glory  came  later  when 
Sumter  was  fired  on  and  he  aligned  himself 
with  Lincoln  and  came  home  to  hold  the  state 
in  the  union:  I  heard  him  address  the  legis- 
lature, and  I  cannot  conceive  that  Demos- 
thenes, Patrick  Henry,  or  any  other  orator 
could  have  surpassed  his  remarkable  out- 
burst of  passion,  perspiration,  and  patriotism 
=md  his  tremendous  earnestness.  .He  was  the 
inly  man  who  could  have  held  the  southern 
counties  of  Illinois  for  the  union,  and  he 
lid  it." 


( 
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"Did  you  know  Lincoln  well?" 
"Intimately  for  seven  years." 
"How  were  you  brought  together?" 
"In  1857  I  became  connected  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  following  summer 
the  Republicans  of  Illinois  nominated  Lin- 
coln for  the  United  States  Senate,  as  Doug- 
las's term  was  about  to  expire.  Lincoln 
opened  his  campaign  in  June  with  the  cele- 
brated speech  which  contained  the  phrase 
'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.'  It  is  well  known  that  all.  or  nearly- 
all,  of  Lincoln's  friends  who  were  consulted 
beforehand  in  reference  to  this  speech  ad- 
vised him  not  to  use  that  phrase.  They 
said  it  pointed  toward  a  disruption  of  the 
Union,  and  that  it  would  defeat  him  in  the 
ensuing  election.  To  all  he  replied  that  it 
was  true;  that  it  was  expressly  applicable 
to  the  existing  situation,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  bring  this  truth  home  to  the 
people,  even  though  it  meant  defeat.  It 
happened  that  Lincoln  asked  me  to  read 
the  proof  sheets  of  this  speech  at  the  office 
of  the  Springfield  Journal  after  its  de- 
livery. While  I  was  engaged  in  this  task 
he  came  to  the  office  and  sat  there  until 
the  work  was  finished.  He  then  said  that 
all  of  his  wise  friends  had  objected  to  that 
'house'  paragraph,  but  he  thought  that  the 
people  were  much  nearer  to  the  belief  than 
politicians  generally  supposed.  Hence,  while 
he  was  willing  to  assume  all  the  risks  in- 
cident to  the  use  of  that  phrase,  he  did 
not  consider  the  risk  great.  So  it  turned 
out,  for,  .although  Douglas  carried  the 
Legislature  and  was  re-elected,  the  pop- 
ular vote  of  the  State  showed  a  plurality 
for  the  Republican  State  ticket." 


"Did  you  accompany  Lincoln  on  this  cam- 
paign in  1858?" 

"Yes;  somebody  had  to  write  it  up  and  I 
was  selected  by  the  editors,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune."  Accordingly  I  presented  myself 
at  the  first  meeting  of  his  regular  cam- 
paign and  followed  it  to  the  end.  Of  course, 
the  seven  joint  debates,  where  both  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  spoke,  were  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  newspaper  men  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  but  the  smaller 
meetings,  at  which  Lincoln  alone  spoke, 
seldom  had  any  chronicler  but  myself.  I 
noted  then,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  I  still  consider  it  so,  that  Lincoln  never 
repeated   himself." 

"Did  he  differ  from  Douglas  in  this  re- 
spect?" 

"Yes,  all  the  time.  Douglas  acted  on  the 
belief  that  the  thing  he  said  in  the  begin- 
ning touched  the  vital  point  and  could  not 
be  repeated  too  often,  and  I  don't  know  but 
he  was  right.  He  certainly  won  the  cam- 
paign." 

"What  was  Douglas'   plea?" 

"The  people  of  the  Territories  had  the 
right  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions in  their  own  way  just  as  the 
States  had. 

"Lincoln's  keynote,  'A  house  divided 
against  itself,  etc.,'  never  was  repeated 
by  him  unless  asked  for,  because  the  peo- 
ple understood  it.  He  launched  upon  a  sea 
of  debate  from  this  point,  while  Douglas 
repeated  one  speech  almost  verbatim,  ex- 
cept at  the  seven  joint  debates." 

"Did  you  compare  the  two  men?" 

"Indeed  I  did.  All  my  sympathies  were 
enlisted  with  Lincoln.  This  fact  predis- 
posed me  to  underrate  Douglas'  powers. 
Looking  backward,  I  now  think  that  Doug- 
las' intellectual  gifts  at  least  equaled  Lin- 
coln's, while  his  personal  magnetism  and 
his  power  to  command  men  were  far  great- 
er. On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln's  moral 
superiority  was  such  as  to  dwarf  Douglas. 
Lincoln  never  could  deceive  anyone  in  de- 
bate, nor  would  he  allow  anyone  to  be  de- 
ceived, if  he  could  help  it.  Douglas  was  a 
master  of  trickery,  and  dealt  it  out  every- 
where,  at  all   times." 


"No.   The  time  came  when  Douglas  showed  | 
all  of  his  powers  without  resorting  to  sub-  j 
terfuge.    That    was    in    the    spring    of    1861,   1 
when    secession    became    an    accomplished  | 
fact     Then     Douglas     returned     to     Illinois 
like  a  thunderbolt.    He  was   the   only  man 
who  could  insure  the  support  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats   of    the    West    to     Lincoln    and     the 
cause  of  the  Union.    I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that   Democrats   would  not   have   otherwise 
•supported   the   Union,    but   I   do   mean   that 
it  was  a  time  of  wavering  and  doubt,   and 
that    the    trumpet    tongue    of    Douglas    was 
the  deciding  factor  which  made  the  North- 
west solid   for  the   Union.     For   this   reason 
I  would  now   as   gladly   decorate   his   grave 
as   that  of  any   soldier  sleeping  at  Arling- 
ton." 

"Where     do     you     place     Lincoln     among 
great  Americans?" 

"Next    to    Washington.    Our    first    Presi- 
dent was  the  greater  man  because  he  com- 
manded armies  in  the  field  as  well  as  laid 
the    foundations    of   the    Republic.    Lincoln 
had   very    great   trials,    and    he    bore    them 
with     patience     and     fortitude     beyond     all 
praise,  yet  I  think  that  Washington's  trials 
were  greater  and  more  varied  as'well  as  of 
longer  duration.    He  was  the  indispensable 
man  of  this  time.    Without  him  the  Amer- 
ican   cause    would    have    perished    59    times 
over;  but  it  is  useless  to  set  these  two  great 
men  over  against  each  ether.    We  owe  both  , 
of  them  more  than  we  can  ever  pay  in  our  j 
reverence  and  homage." 
"Did  you  think  Lincoln  ugly  physically?" 
"In    a    room     he     was     awkward.    When  I 
speaking  his   homely   features   became   ani- 
mated  and  actually   handsome.    His   action 
was  angular,   but  not  ungraceful.    Thought 
positively  transformed  him." 
"What  quality  of  voice  had  Lincoln?" 
"A    thin,    piping    treble    voice    that    was 
heard  at  a  long  distance,  much,  further  than 
Douglas'     deep,   oratorical  voice." 
"Was   Lincoln    companionable?" 
"More    so    than    any    man    I    ever    knew. 
Full  of  anecdote,  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  there  was  no  end  to  his  capacity 
of  entertaining  company.    His  good-fellow- 
ship amounted  to  genius." 

"How  would  you  sum  up  Lincoln,  .Mr. 
White?" 

"Now  I  absolutely  refuse  to  answer  that 
last  question.  I  must  draw  the  line  some- 
where, and  here  it  shall  be.  Do  you  know 
that  I  never  allow  myself  to  be  inter- 
viewed? Do  you  know  that  I've  done  what 
I  vowed  I'd  never  do  for  anybody?  Do  you 
want  a  complete  history  of  the  late  war  at 
one   sitting?"  ; 

"Certainly,  if  I  can  get  it.  People  live 
on  Liebig's  extracts  of  everything  nowa- 
days, and  I  don't  'strike  a  lead'  like  you 
every  day.  Mr.  Editor.  However,  I'll  be 
merciful  and  hold  my  other  queries  in  re- 
serve "for  next  time." 

"Next  time?  Do  you  mean  to  say- 
well  well,  we'll  see  about  that." 

"We  will."-Kate  Field  in  Kate  Field's 
Washington.  __«__ _ 


"Didn't  he  know  how  to  be  honest?" 
"The    fact    is    that    Douglas    was    riding 
two  horses  at  once — North  and  South.    De- 
ception was  inevitable." 
"Did  he  fool  himself?" 


J    WRI  £HT 
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Missouri  Compromise   act  or   182U  was  nor 
T^nealed    by    this    provision,    and    it    must 


White,    Horace 


We  have  reached  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary   of    the    birth   of   Abraham    Lin- 
coln.    It  is  celebrated  throughout  the  land  | 
by  heartfelt  tributes  to  the  most  beloved 
personality  who  has  ever  presided  over  the  . 
destinies  of  this  nation.     Whether  he  was  i 
the  greatest  man  who  has  thus  served  us 
cannot  be  now  determined.     There  is  only 
one  other  who  comes  into  comparison  with 
him.     George   Washington   led  our   armies 
in   the   field.     He  Vas  the   only  man  who 
could  have  done  so,  successfully.  He  also 
presided  over  the  council  which  framed  our 
Constitution.    He  presided  over  the  govern- 
ment during  the   critical  years   of  its   in- 
fancy. What  the  muse  of  history  will  say 
one  hundred  years  hence  as  to  the  relative 
rtanding    of    this    noble    pair    of    brothers 
we  do  not  know,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  hearts   of  men  and  women   go   out   in 
greater  volume  and  abundance  to  Lincoln 
than  to  Washington— which  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  nearer  to  us  in  point  of 
f.me,  or  to  the  fact   that  his   nature  was 
more    sympathetic,'    more    magnetic,    than 
Washington's.  Certain  it  is  that  the  pres- 
ent  generation   concerns   itself   more   with 
the    literature    relating    to    Lincoln    than 
with  that  relating  to  Washington.  There  is 
more  public  curiosity  and  desire  to  collect 
facts  about  Lincoln,  and  more   coming-to- 
gether of  people  to  hear  about  him. 

Four  months  ago  I  went  to  Alton,  111.,  to 
attend    a    celebration   of    the    semi-centen- 
nial   of  the  Lincoln  and  Dougks  joint  de- 
bate which  took  place  there  on  the  15th  of 
October,    1858.    Alton   is   not  a   very    lively 
town.    It  has  been  side-tracked  by  the  rail- 
roads   in    recent    years,    and    has    become 
'  somewhat  slow  and  not  easily  stirred  up.  So 
I   did  not  expect  a  large   demonstration.   X 
was    accordingly    surprised    to    find    myself 
participating  in  a  tremendous  turnout.  The 
crowd  was  estimated  at  30,000  people,  men, 
women,    and    children— being    considerably 
.more  tlxu*»&ll  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
11  of  the  country  round  about  had  joined 
to    swell    the   procession  and   people    were 
there   from    St.    Louis,    twenty-three   miles 
distant,    and  from    Springfield,  sixty  miles 
distant. 


IN    MEMORY    OF    GREAT   DEBATE. 
The  persons  who  had  immediate   charge 
of      this     celebration     told     me     that     at  j 
the     beginning    they    had    feared    that  it 
would  be  a  failure.     The   leading  citizens 
had  been  sluggish  at  first,  as  they  usually 
are  when  asked  to  take  out  their  pocket- 
books,  but  when  the  stirring  of  the   com- 
munity once  began  all  difficulties  vanished. 
There  were  no  laggards  in  any  stratum  of 
society,     Everybody  wanted  to  be  counte* 
in  and  everybody  was  willing  to  contribute 
money,    or   labor,   or  both.    In   short,    the 
thing  took  fire  and  went  itself.  There  were 
five   times  as   many   people   at  this   semi- 
centennial as  there  were  at  the  debate  it- 
self fifty  years   earlier.   I  was   present  on 
both   occasions   and   thus   speak    from   my 
own  knowledge. 

There  were  celebrations  at  six  other 
■places  In  Illinois  last  year,  where  joint  de- 
bates were  held  In  1858,  and  according  to 
the  accounts  which  I  heard  or  read  they 
were  all  akin  to  that  of  Alton.  At  Jones- 
boro,  Union  County,  I  was  told  that  there 


were  10,000  people  assembled.  At  the  Jones- 
boro  debate  fifty  years  ago  there  were  not 
more  than  250  persons  present.  Jonesboro 
was  "in  the  heart  of  Egypt."  There  were 
no  Republicans  in  that  vicinity  then,  and 
not  many  Douglas  Democrats,  the  majority 
of  the  party  in  Union  County  being  Bu- 
chanan men.  I  was  present  at  all  of  the 
eeven  joint  debates  between  Lincoln,  and 
Douglas,  and  I  suppose  I  am  the  only  per- 
son now  living  who  did  hear  all  of  them. 

The  slavery  question  began  to  be  an  Ir- 
ritating one  as  far  back  as  1820.  ,  In  that 
year  Congress  passed  an  act  by  which  Mis- 
souri was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
holding  State,  on  condition  that  slavery 
should  be  forever  prohibited  in  the  terri- 
tory west  of  it  and  north  of  the  line  of 
36  degrees,  30  minutes  north  latitude.  Thir- 
ty-four years  later,  on  the  4th  of  January, 

I  1854,  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois  reported 
from  the   Committee   on   Territories   a  bill 

I  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska, 
embracing  all  the  country  aforesaid  in 
which  slavery  was  prohibited.     It  provided 

I  that   said  Territory,   or  any   portion  of  it, 

I  when  admitted  as  a  State  or  States,  should 
be  received  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  Constitution  might  pre- 
scribe at  the  time  of  their  admission.     The 

;  Missouri   Compromise   act  of   1820  was   not 

I  repealed  by  this  provision,  and  it  must 
have  been  plain  to  everybody  that  if  slav- 
ery  were    excluded    from   the    Territory    it 

i  would  not  be  there  when  the  people  should 
come  together  to  form  a  State. 


WHEN  SLAVERY  BECAME  AN  ISSUE. 
Douglas  did  not  at  first  propose  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  intended  to 
leave  the  question  of  slavery  at  loose  ends. 
He  did  not  want  to  reopen  the  agitation, 
which  had  been  mostly  quieted  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1850. 

But   it   soon   became    evident    that   if  he 
were   willing,    to    leave    the      question      in 
doubt,    others    were    not.      Dixon    of    Ken- 
tucky,    successor    of    Henry    Clay,    in    the 
Senate,    and   a   Whig    in   politics,    saw    the 
thing  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  proposing  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise  outright.     Doug- 
las was  rather  startled  when  this  mqtlon_ 
was  made.     He  went  to  Dixon's  seat  and 
begged   him   to  withdraw   his   amendment, 
urging  that  it  would  reopen  the  controver- 
sies   settled   by    the    Compromise    of    1850, 
and  delay,   if  not  prevent,   the  passage   of 
any   bill    to    organize    the    new    Territory. 
Dixon  was   stubborn.     He   contended  that 
the  South  had  a  right  to  go  into  the  new 
Territories,    equally   with    the   North,    and 
to  take  with  them  anything  that  was  rec- 
ognized and  protected  as   property  in  the 
Southern  States.     Dixon's  motion  received 
immediate  and  warm  support  In  the  South- 
ern  press,   and,   with     a   few     exceptions, 
among   the   Southern   Senators,    also. 

Two  or  three  days  later  Douglas  decided 
to  embody  Dixon's  amendment  in  his  bill 
and  take  the  consequences,  which  he  antici- 
pated would  be  serious  to  himself.  He  took 
the  precaution;  however,  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  President  Pierce  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Compromise,  although  Pierce  had  de- 
clared in  his  inaugural  address  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done  to  reopen  the  slavery 
agitation  during  his  term  of  office  If  he 
could  prevent  it.  Doubtless  both  Douglas 
and  Pierce  were  looking  for  Southern  sup- 
port in  the  next  national  convention  of  the 
Democratic  party.    Here  we  encounter  one 

of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  that  eventful 

_ 


period.  William  H.  Seward  once  claimed 
as  a  merit  that  he  prompted  Dixon  to  move 
that  amendment  to  Douglas's  Nebraska 
bill,  and  that  he  did  It  in  order  to  create 
an  excitement  at  the  North,  and  thus  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  party.  He  so 
told  Montgomery  Blair.  Blair  was  shocked, 
but  he  kept  the  secret  in  his  own  breast 
until  1873,  when  he  communicated  it  in  a 
letter  to  Gideon  Welles,  who  printed  it  in 
the  ,  Galaary  Magazine  and  subsequently 
in  a  book.  Seward  had  died  in  the  mean- 
time, but.  Dixon  was  still  living,  and  he 
denied  the  statement  with  vehemence,  and 
declared  that  nobody  suggested  the  amend- 
ment to  him  before  he  proposed  it,  and  that 
he  never  was  on  confidential  terms  with  Se- 
ward— such,  as  would  have  justified  the  one 
in  making  and  the  other  in  accepting  such 
a  momentous  thought.  If  Seward  really  did 
prompt  Dixon  to  offer  the  amendment  to 
Douglas's  bill,  he  did  more  than  set  the 
cauldron  boiling,  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  and  to  the 
civil  war.  He  awakened  from  lethargy  a 
man  who  was  destined  to  push  both  him- 
self and  Douglas  from  their  respective  pin- 
nacles a  few  years  later,  and  to  take  the 
highest  place  himself. 

DEFECTS  OF  DOUGLAS'S  BILL. 
The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  became  a  law  May  30,  1854.  By  its 
terms  it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
"popular  sovereignty,"  or  "sacred  right  of 
self-government,"  or  "right  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves."  Yet  it  was  open 
to  more  than  one  interpretation,  since  it 
did  not  say  at  what  period,  or  in  what 
manner,  the  right  to  admit  or  reject  slav- 
ery might  be  exercised.  Should  this  de- 
cision be  made  by  the  first  one  hundred, 
or  one  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  settlers  in 
the  Territory?  Should  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  question  rest  with  the  Territorial 
Legislature  or  with  a  Constitutional  con- 
vantion,  and  in  the  latter  case  should  the 
Constitution  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote  for  ratification  or  rejection?  Here 
were  traps  and  pitfalls  sufficient  to  wreck 
two  political  parties,  and  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  starting  a  third  one,  as  happened 
a   little   later.  < 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
found  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  country  lawyer 
with  a  not  very  lucrative  practice,  but 
a  very  popular  story-teller.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  Congress  for  one  term.  He 
was  now  shelved  as  a  politician,  and,  al- 
though extremely  ambitious  of  public  hon- 
ors, «he  had  apparently  little  hope  of  ever 
acquiring  any  higher  place  than  the  one 
he  had  formerly  held,  or  even  of  obtaining 
that  one  again.  He  belonged  to  the  Whig 
party,  which  was  the  minority  party  in 
Illinios.  He  had  followed  Clay  and  Web- 
ster in  supporting  the  compromise  mea- 
sures of  1850,  including  the  fugitive  slave 
law  of  that  period;  for,  although  a  hater 
of  slavery,  he  believed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion required  the  rendition  of  slaves  es- 
caping into  the  free  States.  He  was 
startled  into  new  political  activity  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Compromise  act.  Without 
that  awakening,  which  came  like  an  elec- 
tric shock  to  all  the  Northern  States,  hed 
would  doubtless  have  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  He  would  have  con- 
tinued riding  the  circuit  in  Central  Illi- 
nois, making  a  scanty  living  as  a  lawyer, 
entertaining  tavern  loungers  with  funny 
stories,  and  would  have  passed  away  un- 
honored  and  unsung. 


THE    SKILL    OF    DOUGLAS. 

I  first  met  him  at  that  critical  time.  It 
was  in  October,  1854.  Douglas  had  come  to 
Illinois  to  meet  his  constituents  and  justify 
himself,  if  he  could,  for  his  Nebraska  bill. 
He  made  a  speech  in  the  State  House,  at 
Springfield,  embodying  all  the  sophistry  of 
which  he  was  the  consummate  master.  I 
think  that  he  never  had  an  equal  in  this 
country  in  the  ability  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason.  His  justifica- 
tion of  the  bill  was  that  it  established  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
Territories  as  It  already  existed  in  the 
States.  Why,  he  asked,  should  not  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territories  have  the  right  to 
form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions  in   their    own    way.?.     Did    they 


lose  any  of  their  rights  or  capabilities 
of  self-government  by  migrating  from  their 
old  homes  to  new  ones?  By  ringing  the 
changes  on  popular  sovereignty  and  sacred 
right  of  self-government  he  was  able  to 
raise  a  good  deal  of  dust  and  to  obscure 
the  real  issue.  The  fallacy  lay  in  as- 
suming that  property  in  slaves  did  not  dif- 
fer in  character  from  other  kinds  of  prop- 
erty, and  that  taking  negroes  to  the  new 
Territories  and  holding  them  there  as 
slaves  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  way 
as  taking  cattle  and  horses.  His  speech 
was  about  three  hours  long,  and  his  friends 
regarded  it  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  Nebraska  bill. 

There  was  no  Republican  party  at  that 
time.  The  opposition  to  Dougla,s's  measure 
was  a  confused  medley  of  Whigs,  Free  Soil- 
ers,  and  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats.  The 
Whigs  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  an  organization.  They  insisted 
that  Lincoln  should  reply  to  Doug- 
las at  once.  This  he  readily  consented  to 
do.  He  had  been  brooding  over  the  Ne- 
braska bill  for  some  months  and  studying 
ths  slavery  question  from  the  bottom  up, 
Ha  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  na- 
tion could  not  exist  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free,  although  he  did  not  express 
that  opinion  publicly  until  a  few  years 
later. 

After  Douglas  had  concluded  his  speech, 
an  announcement  was  made  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  reply  to  it  on  the  following  day 
(October  4)  at  the  same  place.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  Douglas  and  Lincoln  entered 
the  hall,  the  former  taking  a  seat  on  the 
front  row  of  benches  and  the  latter  ad- 
vancing to  the  platform.  The  two  men  pre- 
sented a  wide  contrast  in  personal  appear- 
ance, Lincoln  being  6  feet  2  inches  high, 
lean,  angular,  raw  boned,  with  a  complexion 
of  leather,  unkempt,  and  with  clothes 
that  seemed  to  have  dropped  on  him  and 
might  drop  off;  Douglas,  almost  a  dwarf, 
only  5  feet  4  inches  high,  but  rotund,  port- 
ly, smooth  faced,  with  ruddy  complexion  and 
a  lion-like  mane,  and  dressed  in  clothes  of 
faultless  fit.  When  speaking  he  seldom 
moved  from  his  first  position,  but  notwith- 
standing his  diminutive  size  he  always  seem- 
ed to  fill  the  platform. 


LINCOLN'S    FIRST    ANSWER. 

Mr.  Lincoln  began  his  speech  with  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  then  took  up  the  fallacy  of  Douglas's 
"sacred  right  of  self-government,"  which 
he  showed  to  mean  in  the  last  analysis  that 
if  A  wished  to  make  a  slave  of  B,  no  third 
person  had  a  right   to  object. 

His  speech  was  about  three  hours  long. 
It  made  so  profound  an  impression  on  me 
that  I  feel  under  its  spell  to  this  hour. 
Twelve  days  later  the  two  champions  were 
to  meet  again  in  joint  debate  at  Peoria. 
That  Douglas  was  somewhat  intimidated  by 
Lincoln's  unexpected  strength  at  the  Spring- 
field meeting  has  always  been  my  belief. 
My  opinion  on  this  point  was  unexpectedly 
confirmed  a  short  time  ago,  when  I  had  a 
casual  conversation  with  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  New  York,  who  narrated  a  conver- 
sation which  he  once  had  with  William  C. 
Gowdy,  a  former  State  Senator  of  Illinois, 
that  they  could  safely  trust  him.  But  since 
he  still  declared  that  ..he  cared  not  whether 
slavery  was  voted  down  or  voted  up  in 
the  Territories,  and  since  that  was  the 
very  thing  that  the  Republicans  did  care 
about,  such  a  coalition  was  impossible. 
There  were  too  many  sharp  corners  to  be 
turned,  and  too  little  time  in  which  to  turn 
them.  Nemesis  was  applying  her  whip  to 
laggards  and  culprits  without  cessation  or 
discrimination.  The  issues  debated  by  the 
two  champions  in  1854  had  not  passed 
away,  but  had  been  accentuated  and  deep- 
ened in  the  interval.  Therefore  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  Senator  against  Douglas. 

Lincoln  took  for  his  text  in  the  cam- 
paign the  saying  of  Jesus:  "A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand,"  to 
which  he  added  the  phrase:  "This  na- 
tion cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free."  I  heard  him  deliver  the 
speech,  June  16,  1858,  in  which  that  utter- 
ance was  publicly  made  by  him  for  the 
first  time.  He  said  to  me  privately  at  that 
time  that  some  of  his  friends  in  Springfield 
had  urged  him  not  to  use  those  words, 
fearing  lest  Douglas  should  turn  and  twist  ] 
them  into  a  wish  that  the  Union  should  be  ' 
dissolved  unless  slavery  were  abolished. 
He  said,  however,  that  the  statement  was 
true,  that  the  danger  was  imminent,  and 
that  he  would  rather  be  defeated  in  the 
election  than  not  to  say  it.  Douglas  did 
twist  the  words  into  an  expression  of  a 
wish  instead  of  a  belief,  but  Lincoln  ad- 
hered to  his  text  without  flinching,  and 
was  defeated  in  the  immediate  local  cam- 
paign, but  the  manliness,  the  loftiness,  the 
moral  courage,  and  the  logical  power  with 
which  he  maintained  his  thesis  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country,  and  made  pos- 
sible his  nomination  and  election  as  Pres- 
ident two  years  later. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  great  con- 
course of  men,  women,  and  children  at  Al- 
ton and  the  similar  meetings  in  other  Illi- 
nois towns  last  year  were  tributes  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  not  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
They  would  have  taken  place  all  the  same 
if  Douglas  had  never  existed,  and  if  some- 
body else  had  represented  the  opposing 
party  fifty  years- ago.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
Douglas  brought  Lincoln  before  the  public 
eye  and  made  him  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
that  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  two 
years  later  became  possible.     Douglas  was 


tne  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  the  four  years 
preceding  the  joint  debates.  He  was  a 
man  of  herculean  powers  in  many  ways. 
As  stump  orator,  Senatoral  debater,  and 
party  manager  he  never  had  a  superior  in 
this  country.  Senator  Fessenden,  describ- 
ing his  debating  powers,  said:  "You  may 
drop  him  in  the  middle  of  a  morass,  from 
which  escape  seems  impossible,  and  before 
your  back  is  turned  he  will  have  built  a 
corduroy  road  across  it,  and  be  out  again 
and  at  you  harder  tha.n  ever." 

DOUGLAS'S    GIGANTIC    "IF." 

Added  to  these  gifts  he  had  a  very  at- 
tractive personality  and  a  wonderful  gift 
for  divining  and  anticipating  the  drift 
of  public  opinion.  The  one  thing 
lacking  to  make  him  a  man  "not 
for  an  age  but  for  all  time"  was  a 
moral  substratum.  Although  his  private 
life  was  unsullied,  he  had  no  conception  o? 
morals  in  politics,  and  this  defect  was  his 
undoing  as  a  statesman.  After  the  cam- 
paign of  1860  he  said  that  if  he  could  have 
had  the  Charleston  nomination  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform  without  a  split  in  the 
Democratic  party,  he  Could  have  carried 
every  State  in  the  Union,  except  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
controvert  that  claim,  but  what  a  gigantic 
"if"  was  involved  in  It!  His  inability  to 
gauge  and  weigh  the  moral  principles  then 
confronting  each  other,  and  to  see  how 
"the  house  was  divided  against  itself,"  as 
Lincoln  told  him  it  was,  brought  all  his 
schemes  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Yet  I  have  a 
tender  memory  for  that  man.  I  heard  him 
deliver  the  speech  ip  Springfield,  April  25, 
1861,  which  saved  Illinois  from  the  fate 
which  befell  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  that 
of  secession  sympathies'  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. That  speech  was  beyond  comparison 
the  greatest  that  I  ever  listened  to  from 
anybody.  I  cannot  believe  that  Demos- 
thenes, or  Mirabeau,  or  Patrick  Henry,  or 
any  orator  the  world  ever  saw,  could  have 
surpassed  that  speech  in  its  effect  upon 
the  men  who  heard  it.  It  did  more,  far 
more,  than  copsolidate  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  the  Union.  It  consolidated  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North  as  supporters  of 
Lincoln  in  the  great  struggle  that  ensued. 
For  this  reason,  and  in  spite  of  all  else,  he 
will  be  joined  in  the  immortality  which, 
surrounds  the  name  of  Lincoln,  so  that  fu- 
ture semi-centennials  shall  always  have  a 
hospitable  place  for  him. 

In  the  years  preceding  1860  Lincoln  was 
not'  accounted  a  party  leader  outside  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  He  had  received  a 
considerable  vote  in  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention of  1856  for  the  nomination  as  Vice- 
President,  but  that  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  nobody  particularly  wanted  it.  The 
Republican  party  was  still  inchoate.  Se- 
ward and  Chase  were  its  foremost  men. 
Next  to  them  In  rank  were  Sumner,  Fes- 
senden, Hale,  Collamer,  .Wade,  Banks,  and 
Sherman.  Lincoln  was  not  counted  even  In 
the  second  rank  until  after  the  joint  de- 
bates with  Douglas.  Attention  was  riveted 
upon  him  because  his  antagonist  was  the 
most  noted  man  of  the  time.  After  the  con- 
test of  1858  was  ended,  although  ended  in 
defeat,  Lincoln  was  certainly  elevated  in 
public  estimation   to  a  good   place   in   the 


second  rank  of  party  leadership.  It  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  1860,  however, 
that  certain  persons  in  Illinois  began  to 
think  of  him  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the 
Presidency.  Lincoln  did  not  think  of  him- 
self in  that  light  until  the  month  of  March, 
about  ten  weeks  before  the  convention  met. 
His  conception  of  his  own  chances  was  suf- 
ficiently modest,  and  even  that  was  shared1 
by  few.  After  the  event  his  nomination 
was  seen  to  have  been  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  his  successful  encounter  with  the 
most  famous  man  of  the  day. 

Horace  White. 

February    12,    1909. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 
•     RISE  TO  GREATNESS 


STORY  TOLD  BY  ONE  WHO  HEARD  THE 
DEBATES  WITH    DOUGLAS 


How    Platform    Struggle    Focused    Attention    Upon    Man 

Who  Was    to    Be  War   President  —  Horace  White 

f  Recalls  the  First    Time   Lincoln   Said:    "This 

Nation     Cannot     Endure    Permanently 

Half    Slave     and     Half    Free." 


We  have  reached  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  is  celebrated  throughout  the  land 
by  heartfelt  tributes  to  the  most  beloved 
personality  who  has  ever  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  this  nation.  Whether  he  was 
the  greatest  man  who  has  thus  served  us 
cannot  be  now  determined.  There  is  only 
one  other  who  comes  into  comparison  with 
him.  George  Washington  led  our  armies 
in  the  field.  He  was  the  only  man  who 
could  have  done  so,  successfully.  He  also 
presided  over  the  council  which  framed  our 
Constitution.  He  presided  over  the  govern- 
ment during  the  critical  years  of  its  in- 
fancy. What  the  muse  of  history  will  say 
one  hundred  years  hence  as  to  the  relative 
standing  of  this  noble  pair  of  brothers 
we  do  not  know,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  go  out  in 
greater  volume  and  abundance  to  Lincoln 
than  to  Washington — which  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  nearer  to  us  in  point  of 
time,  or  to  the  fact  that  his  nature  was 
more  sympathetic,  more  magnetic,  than 
Washington's.  Certain  it  is  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  concerns  itself  more  with 
the  literature  relating  to  Lincoln  ■  than 
with  that  relating  to  Washington.  There  is 
more  public  curiosity  and  desire  to  collect 
facts  about  Lincoln,  and  more  coming-to- 
gether of  people  to  hear  about  him. 

Four  months  ago  I  went  to  Alton,  111.,  to 
attend  a  celebration  of  the  semi-centen- 
nial of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  joint  de- 
bate which  took  place  there  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1858.  Alton  is  not  a  very  lively 
town.  It  has  been  side-tracked  by  the  rail- 
roads in  recent  years,  and  has  become 
somewhat  slow  and  not  easily  stirred  up.  So 
I  did  not  expect  a  large  demonstration.  I 
was  accordingly  surprised  to  find  myself 
participating  in  a  tremendous  turnout.  The 
crowd  was  estimated  at  30,000  people,  men, 
women,  and  children — being  considerably 
more  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
All  of  the  country  round  about  had  joined 
to  swell  the  procession  and  people  were 
there  from  St.  Louis,  twenty-three  miles 
distant,  and  from  Springfield,  sixty  miles 
distant. 
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IN    MEMORY    OF    GREAT    DEBATE. 

The  persons  who  had  immediate  charge 
of  this  celebration  told  me  that  at 
the  beginning  they  had  feared  that  it 
would  be  a  failure.  The  leading  citizens 
had  been  sluggish  at  first,  as  th'ey  usually 
ars  when  asked  to  take  out  their  pocket- 
books,  but  when  the  stirring  of  the  com- 
munity once  began  all  difficulties  vanished. 
There  were  no  laggards  in  any  stratum  of 
society.  Everybody  wanted  to  be  countea 
in  and  everybody  was  willing  to  contribute 
money,  or  labor,  or  both.  In  short,  the 
thing  took^flre  and  went  itself.  There  were 
five  times  as  many  people  at  this  semi- 
centennial as  there  were  at  the  debate  it- 
self fifty  years  earlier.  I  was  present  on 
both  occasions  and  thus  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

There  were  celebrations  at  six  other 
places  in  Illinois  last  year,  where  Joint  de- 
bates were  held  in  1858,  and  according  to 
the  accounts  which  I  heard  or  read  they 
were  all  akin  to  that  of  Alton.  At  Jones- 
boro,  Union  County,  I  was  told  that  there 
were  10,000  people  assembled.  At  the  Jones- 
boro  debate  fifty  years  ago  there  were  not 
more  than- 250  persons  present.  Jonesboro 
■was  "in  the  heart  of  Egypt."  There  were 
no  Republicans  in  that  vicinity  then,  and 
not  many  Douglas  Democrats,  the  majority 
of  the  party  in  Union  County  being  Bu- 
chanan men.  I  was  present  at  all  of  the 
seven'  joint  debates  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  and  I  suppose  I  am  the  only  per- 
son now  living  who  did  hear  all  of  them. 

The  slavery  question  began  to  Be  an  Ir- 
ritating one  as  far  back  as  1820.  In  that 
year  Congress  passed  an  act  by  which  Mis- 
souri was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
hbiding  State,  on  condition  that  slavery 
should  be  forever  prohibited  in  the  terri- 
tory west  of  it  and  north  of  the  line  of 
I  36  degrees,  30  minutes  north  latitude.  Thir- 
ty-four years  later,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1854,  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Territories  a  bill 
to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska, 
embracing  all  the  country  aforesaid  in 
which  slavery  was  prohibited.  It  provided 
that  said  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
when  admitted  as  a  State  or  States,  should 
be  received  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  Constitution  might,  pre- 
scribe at  the  time  of  their  admission.     The 


Missouri  Compromise  act  ot  182U  was  nor 
repealed  by  this  provision,  and  it  must 
have  been  plain  to  everybody  that  if  slav- 
ery were  excluded  from  the  Territory  it 
would  not  be  there  when  the  people  should 
come  together  to  form  a  State. 

WHEN    SLAVERY   BECAME   AN   ISSUE. 

Douglas  did  not  at  first  propose  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  intended  to 
leave  the  question  of  slavery  at  loose  ends. 
He  did  not  want  to  reopen  the  agitation, 
which  had  been  mostly  quieted  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1850. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  if  he 
were  willing,  to  leave  the  question  in 
doubt,  others  were  not.  Dixon  of  Ken- 
tucky, successor  of  Henry  Clay,  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  Whig  in  politics,  saw  the 
thing1  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  proposing  to  repeal 
the  MJssouTi  Compromise  outright.  Doug- 
las -was  rather  startled  when  this  motion) 

was  made.  He  went  to  Dixon's  seat  and 
begged  him  to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
urging  that  it  would  reopen  the  controver- 
sies settled  by  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
and  delay,  if  not  prevent,  the  passage  of 
any  bill  to  organize  the  new  Territory. 
Dixon  was  stubborn.  He  contended  that 
the  South  had  a  right  to  go  into  the  new 
Territories,  equally  with  the  North,  and 
to  take  with  them  anything  that  was  rec- 
ognized and  protected  as  property  in  the 
Southern  States.  Dixon's  motion  received 
immediate  and  warm  support  in  the  South- 
ern press,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  I 
among   the   Southern   Senators,    also. 

Two  or  three   days  later  Douglas  decided 
to   embody  Dixon's  amendment  in  his  bill 
and  take  the  consequences,  which  he  antici- 
pated would  be  serious  to  himself.    He  took 
the  precaution,  however,  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  President  Pierce   to   the  repeal   of 
the   Compromise,   although  Pierce   had   de- 
clared  in  his  inaugural  address  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done    to  reopen  the  slavery 
agitation    during   his   term   of    office   if   he 
could  prevent  it.     Doubtless  both   Douglas 
and  Pierce  Were  looking  for  Southern  sup- 
port in  the  next  national  convention  of  the 
Democratic  party.     Here  we  encounter  one 
of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  that  eventful 
period.     William    H.    Seward    once    claimed 
as  a  merit  that  he  prompted  Dixon  to  move 
that   amendment   to     Douglas's      Nebraska 
bill,  and  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  create 
an  excitement  at  the  North,  and  thus  lead 
to   the   formation   of  a  new   party.     He  so 
told  Montgomery  Blair.     Blair  was  shocked, 
but  he  kept  the  secret  in  his  own  breast 
;until   1873,   when   he   communicated   it   in   a 
letter  to  Gideon  Welles,  who  printed  it  in 
the      Galaxy    Magazine    and    subsequently 
in  a  book.     Seward  had  died  in  the  mean- 
time,   but   Dixon   was,  still   living,   and   he 
denied  the  statement  with  vehemence,   and 
declared  that  nobody  suggested  the  amend- 
ment to  him  before  he  proposed  it,  and  tha£ 
he  never  was  on  confidential  terms  with  Se- 
ward— such  as  would  have  justified  the  one 
in  making  and  the  other  in  accepting  such 
a  momentous  thought.    If  Seward  really  did 
prompt  Dixon   to   offer   the   amendment  to 
Douglas's  bill,   he   did   more   than   set   the 
cauldron  boiling,  which  led  to   the  forma- 
tion   of    the    Republican    party    and    to    the 
civil   war.     He   awakened   from   lethargy    a 
man  who  was  destined  to  push  both  him- 
self and  Douglas  from  their  respective  pin- 
nacles a  few  years  later,  and  to  take  the 
highest  place  himself. 


DEFECTS  OF  DOUGLAS'S  BILL. 
The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  became  a  law  May  30,  1854.  By  its 
terms  it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
"popular  sovereignty,"  or  "sacred  right  of 
self-government."  or  "right  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves."  Yet  it  was  open 
to  more  than  one  interpretation,  since  it 
did  not  say  at  what  period,  or  in  wh^t 
manner;  the  right  to  admit  or  reject  slav- 
ery might  be  exercised.  Should  this  de- 
cision be  made  by  the  first  one  hundred, 
or  one  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  settlers  in 
the  Territory?  Should  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  question  rest  with  the  Territorial 
Legislature  or  with  a  Constitutional  con- 
vention, and  In  the  latter  case  should  the 
Constitution  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote  for  ratification  or  rejection?  Here 
were  traps  and  pitfalls  sufficient  to  wreck 
two  political  parties,  and  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  starting  a  third  one,  as  happened 
a    little    later. 

The   repeal    of   the    Missouri    compromise 
found   Abraham  Lincoln,    a   country   lawyer 
with    a    not    very    lucrative    practice,    but 
a  very  popular   story-teller.     He  had  been 
a  member    of   Congress   for   one   term.     He 
was   now   shelved   as  a   politician,    and,    al- 
though extremely  ambitious  of  public  hon- 
ors, he  had   apparently   little  hope   of   ever 
acquiring  any   higher   place    than   the    one 
he  had  formerly  held,  or  even  of  obtaining 
that  one  again.     He  belonged  to  the  Whig 
party,   which    was    the    minority    party    in 
Illinios.     He   had    followed    Clay   and   Web- 
ster   in    supporting    the    compromise    mea- 
sures  of  1850,    including   the   fugitive   slave 
law  of  that  period;   for,  although   a  hater 
of   slavery,   he    believed   that   the    Constitu- 
tion   required    the    rendition    of   slaves    es- 
caping   into    the    free      States.      He      was 
startled   into  new  political  activity  by  the 
repeal    of    the    Compromise    act.      Without 
that   awakening,   which   came   like  an   elec- 
tric shock  to   all   the  Northern   States,   hed 
would    doubtless    have    remained    in    com- 
parative   obscurity.     He   woul^l   have   con- 
tinued   riding    the    circuit    in    Central    Illi- 
nois,  making  a   scanty  living  as   a   lawyer, 
entertaining    tavern    loungers    with    funny 
stories,   and  would   have   passed   away   un- 
honored   and  unsung. 

THE  SKILL  OF  DOUGLAS. 
I  first  met  him  at  that  critical  time.  It 
was  in  October,  1854.  Douglas  had  come  to 
Illinois  to  meet  his  constituents  and  justify 
himself,  if  he  could,  for  his  Nebraska  bill. 
He  made  a  speech  in  the  State  House,  at 
Springfield,  embodying  all  the  sophistry  of 
which  he  was  the  consummate  master.  I 
think  that  he  never  had  an  equal  in  this 
country  in  the  ability  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason.  His  justifica- 
tion of  the  bill  was  that  it  established  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
Territories  as  it  already  existed  in  the 
States.  Why,  he  asked,  should  not  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territories  have  the  right  to 
form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic  in-  j 
stitutions    in    their    own    way?      Did    they  j 


lose  any  of  their  rights  or'  capabilities 
of  self-government  by  migrating  from  their 
old  homes  to  new  ones?  By  ringing  the 
changes  on  popular  sovereignty  and  sacred 
right  of  self-government  he  was  able  to 
raise  a  good  deal  of  dust  and  to  obscure 
the  real  issue.  The  fallacy  lay  in  as- 
suming that  property  in  slaves  did  not  dif- 
fer in  character  from  other  kinds  of  prop- 
erty, and  that  taking  negroes  to  the  new 
Territories  and  holding  them  there  as 
slaves  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  way 
as  taking  cattle  and  horses.  His  speech 
was  about  three  hours  long,  and  his  friends 
regarded  it  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  Nebraska  bill. 

Tl-.ere  was  no  Republican  party  at  that 
time.  The  opposition  to  Douglas's  measure 
was  a  confused  medley  of  Whigs,  Free  Soil- 
ers,  and  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats.  The 
Whigs  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  an  organization.  They  insisted 
that  Lincoln  should  reply  to  Doug- 
las at  once.  This  he  readily  consented  to 
do.  He  had  been  brooding  over  the  Ne- 
braska bill  for  some  months  and  studying 
tho  slavery  question  from  the  bottom  up. 
Ho  had  reached  the  conclusion -that  this  na- 
tion could  not  exist  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free,  although  he  did  not  express 
that  opinion  publicly  until  a  few  years 
later. 

After  Douglas  liad  concluded  .his  speech, 
an  announcement  was  made  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  reply  to.  it  on  the  following  day 
(October  4)  at  the  same  place.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  Douglas  and  Lincoln  entered 
the  hall,  the  former  taking  a  seat  on  the 
front  row  of  benches  and  the  latter  ad- 
vancing to  the  platform.  The  two  men  pre- 
sented a  wide  contrast  in  personal  appear- 
ance, Lincoln  being  6  feet  2  inches  high, 
lean,  angular,  raw  boned,  with  a  complexion 
o:'  leather,  unkempt,  and  with  clothes 
that  seemed  to  have  dropped  on  him  and 
might  drop  off;  Douglas,  almost  a  dwarf, 
only  5  feet  4  inches  high,  but  rotund,  port- 
ly, smooth  faced,  with  ruddy  complexion  and 
a  lion-like  mane,  and  dressed  in  clothes  of 
faultless  fit.  When  speaking  he  seldom 
moved  from  his  first  position,  but  notwith- 
standing his  diminutive  size  he  always  seem- 
ed to  fill  the  platform. 

LINCOLN'S    FIRST    ANSWER. 

Mr  Lincoln  began  his  speech  with  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and.  then  took  up  the  fallacy  of  Douglas's 
"sacred  right  of  self-government,"  which 
he  showed  to  mean  in  the  last  analysis  that 
if  A  wished  to  make  a* slave  of  B,  no  third 
person  had  a  right  to  object. 

His  speech  was  about  three  hours  long. 
It  made  so  profound  an  impression  on  me 
that  I  feel  under  its  spell  to  this  hour. 
Twelve  days  later  the  two  champions  were 
to  meet  again  in  joint  debate  at  Peoria. 
That  Douglas  was  somewhat  intimidated  by 
Lincoln's  unexpected  strength  at  the  Spring- 
field meeting  has  always  been  my  belief. 
My  opinion  on  this  point  was  unexpectedly 
Confirmed  a  short  time  ago,  when  I  had  a 
casual  conversation  with  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  New  York,  who  narrated  a  conver- 
sation which  he  once  had  with  William  C. 
Gowdy,  a  former  State  Senator  of  Illinois, 
[Continued    on    Page    Nine.] 


who  was  a  close  personal  friend  and  po- 
litical supporter  of  Judge  Douglas.  At  my 
request  the  substance  of  this  conversation 
was  reduced  to  writing,  thus : 

"New  York,  Dec.  7,  1908. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  White: 

"In  1891,  at  his  office  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Gowdy  told  me  that  Judge  Douglas  spent 
the  night  With  him  at  his  house  preceding 
the  first  day  of  his  debate  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ;  that  after  the  evening  meal  Judge 
Douglas  exhibited  considerable  restlessness, 
pacing  back  and  forth  upon  the  floor  of  the 
room,  evidently  with  mental  preoccupation. 
The  attitude  of  Judge  Douglas  was  so  un- 
usual that  Mr.  Gowdy  felt  impelled  to  ad- 
dress him,  and  said:  'Judge  Douglas,  you 
appear  to  be  ill  at  ease  and  under  some 
mental  agitation ;  it  cannot  be  that  you  have 
any  anxiety  with  reference  to  the  outcome 
of  the  debate  you  are  to  have  with  Lincoln; 
you  cannot  have  any  doubt  of  your  ability 
to  dispose  of  him.' 

"Whereupon  Judge  Douglas,  stopping  ab- 
ruptly, turned  to  Mr.  Gowdy  and  said,  with 
great  emphasis :  'Yes,  Gowdy,  I  am  troubled, 
and  deeply  troubled,  over  the  progress  and 
outcome  of  this  debate.  I  have  known  Lin- 
coln for  many  years,  and  have  continually 
met  him  in  debate.  I  regard  him  as  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  opponent  that  I  have 
ever  met,  and  I  have  serious  misgiving  as 
to  what  may  be  the  result  of  this  joint  de- 
bate.' 

"These  in  substance,  and  almost  in  exact 
phraseology,  are  the  words  repeated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Gowdy.     Faithfully  yours, 

"Francis  Ltnde  Stetson." 
If  we  assume  that  this  happened  at  Peo- 
ria, in  JDctober,  1854,  all  the  requirements 
of  the  incident  would  be  fulfilled,  because 
Mr.  Gdwdy  resided  at  Peoria  at  that  time. 
There  was  no  subsequent  joint  debate  be- 
tween these  two  men  at  or  near  Mr.  Gow- 
dy's  residence. 

THE    JOINT    DEBATES. 

The  Springfield  and  Peoria  debates  of 
1854  were  the  prelude  and  introduction  to 
the  more  famous  joint  debates  of  1858.  Al- 
though four  years  intervened  the  issues 
were  not  changed.  Stirring  events  had  hap- 
pened in  the  meantime.  The  Kansas  war 
had  taken  place,  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
had  been  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  election  of  1856  had  taken  place,  and 
James  Buchanan  was  seated  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair  in  place  of  Franklin  Pierce. 
Douglas  himself  had  been  ostracised  by 
the  Administration  at  Washington  be- 
cause he  would  not  .support  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  which  the  pro-slavery  party 
had  tried  to  force  upon  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas without  submitting  it  to  a  vote.  The 
Democratic  party  was  thus  torn  asunder, 
and  Douglas,  whose  Senatorial  term  was 
expiring,  might  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
Republicans    and  reelected  if  they  had  felt 


that  they  could  safely  trust  him.  But  since 
he  still  declared  that  he  cared  not  whether 
slavery  was  voted  down  or  voted  up  in 
the  Territories,  and  since  that  was  the 
very  thing  that  the  Republicans  did  care 
about,  such  a  coalition  was  impossible. 
There  were  too  many  sharp  corners  to  be 
turned,  and  too  little  time  in  which  to  turn 
them.  Nemesis  was  applying  her  whip  to 
laggards  and  culprits  without  cessation  or 
discrimination.  The  issues  debated  by  the 
twd  champions  in  1854  had  not  passed 
away,  but  had  been  accentuated  and  deep- 
ened in  the  interval.  Therefore  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  Senator  against  Douglas. 

Lincoln  took  for  his  text  in  the  cam- 
paign the  saying  of  Jesus :  "A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand,"  to 
which  he  added  the  phrase:  "This  na-  ' 
tion  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free."  I  heard  him  deliver  the  ! 
speech,  June  16,  1858,  in  which  that  utter- 
ance was  publicly  made  by  him  for  the 
first  time.  He  said  to  me  privately  at  that 
time  that  some  of  his  friends  in  Springfield 
had  urged  him  not  to  use  those  words, 
fearing  lest  Douglas  should  turn  and  twist 
them  into  a  wish  that  the  Union  should  be 
dissolved  unless  slavery  were  abolished. 
He  said,  however,  that  the  statement  was 
true,  that  the  danger  was  imminent,  and 
that  he  would  rather  be  defeated  in  the 
election  than  not  to  say  it.  Douglas  did 
twist  the  words  into  an  expression  of  a 
wish  instead  of  a  belief,  but  Lincoln  ad- 
hered to  his  text  without  flinching,  and 
was  defeated  in  the  immediate  local  cam- 
paign, but  the  manliness,  the  loftiness,  the 
moral  courage,  and  the  logical  power  with 
which  he  maintained  his  thesis  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country,  and  made  pos- 
sible his  nomination  and  election  as  Pres- 
ident two  years  later. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  great  con- 
course of  men,  women,  and  children  at  Al- 
ton and  the  similar  meetings  in  other  Illi- 
nois towns  last  year  were  tributes  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  not  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
They  would  have  taken  place  all  the  same 
if  Douglas  had  never  existed,  and  if  some- 
body else  had  represented  the  opposing 
party  fifty  years  ago.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
Douglas  brought  Lincoln  before  the  public 
eye  and  made  him  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
that  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  two 
years  later  became  possible.  Douglas  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  the  four  years 
preceding  the  joint  debates.  He  was  a 
man  of  herculean  powers  in  many  ways. 
As  stump  orator,  Sena'toral  debater,  and 
party  manager  he  never  had  a  superior  in 
this  country.  Senator  Fessenden,  describ- 
ing his  debating  powers,  said:  "You  may 
drop  him  in  the  middle  of  a  morass,  from 
which  escape  seems  impossible,  and  before 
your  back  is  turned  he  will  have  built  a 
corduroy  road  across  it,  and  be  out  again 
and  at  you  harder  than  ever." 

DOUGLAS'S    GIGANTIC  '"IF." 

Added  to  these  gifts  he  had  a  very  at- 
tractive personality  and  a  wonderful  gift 
for  divining  and  anticipating  the  drift 
of  public  opinion.  The  one  thing 
lacking  to  make  him  a  man  "not 
for  an  age  but  for  all  time"  was  a 
moral  substratum.  Although  his  private 
life  was  unsullied,  he  had  no  conception  o? 
morals  in  politics,  and  this  defect  was  his 
undoing  as  a  statesman.  After  the  cam- 
paign of  1860  he  said  that  if  he  could  have 
had  the  Charleston  nomination  on  the  "Cin- 
cinnati   platform    without    a    split    in    the 


I  Democratic    party,    he    could    have    carneq 
every  state  in  the  Unlon;  ^^  M 

setts  and  Vermont.     I  am  not  prepared  to 
extrovert  that  claim,  but  what  a  gigantic 
if     was   mvolved  in  it!     His   inability  to 
gauge  and  weigh  the  moral  principles  then 
confronting    each    other,    and    to    see    how 
the  house  was  divided  against  itself  "   as 
Lincoln   told   him   it   was,    brought   all   his 
schemes  to  wreck  and  ruin.     Yet  I  have  a 
tender  memory  for  that  man.     I  heard  him 
deliver  the  speech  in  Springfield,  April  25 
1861,    which    saved    Illinois    from    the    fate 
which   befell   Kentucky  and   Missouri,   that 
of  secession  sympathies  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare.    That  speech  was  beyond  comparison 
the   greatest  that  I   ever  listened   to   from 
anybody.      I    cannot    believe    that    Demos- 
thenes,  or  Mirabeau,   or  Patrick  Henry    or 
any  orator  the  world  ever  saw,  could,  have 
surpassed    that   speech    in    its    effect    upon 
the   men  who   heard   it.     It   did   more,   far 
more,  than  consolidate  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  the  Union.     It  consolidated  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North  as  supporters  of 
Lincoln  in  the  great  struggle  that  ensued. 
For  this  reason,  and  in  spite  of  all  else,  he 
will  be  joined  in   the     immortality     which 
surrounds  the  name  of  Lincoln,  so  that  fu- 
ture semi-centennials  shall  always  have  a 
hospitable  place  for  him. 

In  the  years  preceding  i860  Lincoln  was 
not  accounted    a    party    leader    outside    of 
the   State    of   Illinois.      He    had   received   a 
considerable  vote  in  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention of  1856  for  the  nomination  as  Vice- 
President,    but    that   was    due   to    the    fact 
that   nobody   particularly   wanted    it.     The 
Republican   party   was   still   inchoate.     Se- 
ward  and    Chase   were    its    foremost    men. 
Next  to  them  In  rank  were   Sumner,   Fes- 
senden, Hale,  Collamer,  Wade,  Banks,  and 
Sherman.    Lincoln  was  not  counted  even  In 
the   second   rank   until   after   the  joint   de- 
bates with  Douglas.    Attention  was  riveted 
upon  him   because  his  antagonist  was   the 
most  noted  man  of  the  time.  After  the  con- 
test of  1858  was   ended,   although  ended  in 
defeat,   Lincoln    was    certainly   elevated   in 
public   estimation   to   a  good   place   in    the 
second  rank   of   party   leadership.     It   was 
not  until   the   beginning   of   1860,   however, 
that   certain   persons   in    Illinois   began    to 
think  of  him  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the 
Presidency.     Lincoln  did  not  think  of  him- 
self in  that  light  until  the  month  of  March, 
about  ten  weeks  before  the  convention  met. 
His  conception  of  his  own  chances  was  suf-  ■ 
ficiently  modest,  and  even  that  was  shared 
by   few.      After   the    event    his   nomination 
was    seen    to    have    been    a    logical    conse- 
quence of  his  successful  encounter  with  the 
most  famous  man  of  the  day. 

Horace  White. 

February    12,    1909. 


'I 


White,  James  A.   -83,  Greensburg ,   Indiana 


Saw  Lincoln  when  he  sooke   in  Greensfeurg,    Ind.  while  enroute   to  Wash.,  D.   C, 


Courtesy  of  Luther  Braden(Letter  under  wa.  Boyl) 


ihite,  J.  H-  Soldier's  Love  of  Lincoln 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

The  Washington  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century 
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Pop  White,  Who  Voted  for  Lincoln, 
On  Ice  at  Century  Mary;  He  Wows 


Cutting  Capers 
Coliseum  Crowds 


BY  AL   STUMP 

Sports  Writer,  The  Oregoniart 

Meet  John  Jerome  (Pop) 
White  of  Spokane,  95  years  on 
skates  and  still  a  gay  young 
blade. 

Pop,  who  is  just  three  weeks 
past  his  100th  birthday,  and  can 
'  prove  it  by  most  of  Spokane's 
leading  citizens,  is  guest  star 
of  the  Stars  of  Winterland 
carnival  currently  showing  at 
the  Ice  Coliseum  and  says  he 
guesses  he  must  be  the  world's 
most  elderly  skater. 

Not  a  regular  member  of  the 
professional  Hollywood  troupe, 
Pop  is  in  Portland  as  ambas- 
sador of  good  will  for  the 
'renowned  Spokane  Athletic 
Round  Table  and  wowing  cus- 
tomers every  time  he  steps  on 
[the  rink. 

I  Voted  for   Lincoln 

. 

"Can  you  imagine  that  old 
geezer  out  there  on  skates?" 
marvels  the  man  in  the  benny 
in  row  Z.  "He  must  have  voted 

Ifor   Lincoln — and   look   at   him 

jgo!  Wow!" 

That's  right,  he  did  vote  for 
Honest  Abe — in  1864,  when  he 
Iwas  21  years  old.  Pop  White  has 
a  son  a  mere  79  summers  along, 
has  fathered  ten  children  (six 
still  alive),  has  25  grandchil- 
dren, 15  great-grandchildren 
and  six  great-great-grandchil- 
dren. His  own  father  lived  to  be 
110,  vows  Pop,  and  his  mother 
died  at  a  ripe  88. 

Can  Do  Fancy  Stuff 

"I've  been  on  ice  so  long  I'm 
preserved,"  cracks  Pop,  and  he 
doesn't  cackle,  either.  Pop's 
voice  is  robust,  his  stride  ani- 
mated. 

This  centenarian's  ice  antics 
are  far  from  being  a  senile  ex- 
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hibition.  He  can  do  an  outside 
and  inside  forward,  skate  back- 
wards, whirl  —  most  of  the 
stunts  the  Winterland  figure- 
skating  stars  perform. 

Here's    his    prescription    for 
long  life: 

1.  Don't    worry    about    any- 
thing. 

2.  Get  plenty  of  exercise  out- 
doors— sports  chiefly. 

3.  Keep  your  conscience  clear. 
Trainer  With  Him 

President  Joe  Albie  of  the 
Round  Table  vouches  for  Pop's 
age,  cites  him  as  the  organiza- 
tion's senior  member.  With  his 
."trainer,"  Ed  McMahon  of  Spo- 
I  kane,  Pop  is  making  personal 
appearances  at  northwest  ice 
shows,  courtesy  of  the  Round 
Table  boys. 

He  drew  on  his  first  skates 
at  the  age  of  five  at  St.  Albins, 
Vt.,  his  birthplace,  made  by  his 
father  from  a  pair  of  old  files. 
Since  then  he  has  skated  almost 
constantly,  with  a  little  bike- 
riding  tossed  in.  Two  years  ago, 
at  98,  he  bicycled  200  miles 
round  trip  to  Grand  Coulee 
dam. 

Doesn't  Want  Help 

He's  wrinkled — but  not  too 
wrinkled — and  weighs  a  solid 
132  pounds. 

People  who  make  a  fuss 
about  his  age  strike  Pop  as 
wacky.  They  always  want  to 
help  him  on  and  off  the  ice, 
the  "consarned  whippersnap- 
pers."  Heck,  he'll  still  be  cut- 
ting figure  eights  when  the  rest 
of  'em  are  laid  up  with  lum- 
bago. 

That's  Pop  White.  Who  are 
these  guys  Connie  Mack  and 
A.  A.  Stagg,   anyway? 
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wmteacre,  Mrs.   harrie^i; 


Remembers  Lincoln, 


Sunday  the  Eagle  editor  enjoyed 
a  splendid  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  I.  Whitacre,  the 
menu  consisting  of  chicken,  rolls- 
chicken  gravy,  pickles,  ice  cream 
and  cake  and  lemonade.  The  edit- 1 
or  did  ample  justice  to  the  delicious  | 
edibles. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Whitacre  was  also 
a  guest  on  this  occasion  and  although 
she  is  well  advanced  in  years  she 
distinctly  remembers  incidents  per- 
taining to  the  visit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Farmington  in  February, 
1861,  and  says  that  the  picture 
painted  by  her  grandson,  Harold 
Whitacre,  is  a  life-like  portrait  of 
him  as  he  appeared  at  that  time  in 
the  village  to  take  his  last  farewell 
of  his  step  mother,  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Whitacre  was  at- 
tending school  and  on  account  of 
the  visitation  of  the  distinguished 
citizen  school  was  dismissed  by  R. 
H.  Osborne,  the  teacher  and  in  hon- 
or of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  citizens 
formed  a  procession  and  with  drum 
corps  paradefd  up  and  down  the 
streets,  yelling  for  Honest  Abe. 

Farmington  at  that  time  was 
much  of  a  village  and  was  the  cap- 
itol  of  Goose  Nest  Prairie.  There 
weie  several  stores  and  among  them 
was  a  general  store  conducted  by 
her  father,  John  R.  Phipp9.  In 
those  days  they  did  not  have  regu- 
lar ministers;  they  were  known  as 
circuit  riders,  and  during  the  visit- 
ation of  one  of  these  she  joined  the 
church. 
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Remembers  Lincoln. 

Sunday  the  Eagle  editor  enjoyed 
a  splendid  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  I.  Whitacre.  the 
menu  consisting  of  chicken,  rolls- 
chicken  gravy,  pickles,  ice  cream 
and  cake  and  lemonade.  The  edit- 
or did  ample  justice  to  the  delicious 
edibles. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Whitacre  was  also 
agueston  this  occasion  and  although 
she  is  well  advanced  in  years  she 
distinctly  remembers  incidents  per- 
taining to  the  visit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Farmington  in  February, 
1861,  and  says  that  the  picture 
painted  by  her  grandson,  Harold 
Whitacre,  is  a  life-like  portrait  of 
him  as  he  appeared  at  that  time  in 
the  village  to  take  his  last  farewell 
of  his  step  mother,  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Whitacre  was  at- 
tending school  and  on  account  of 
the  visitation  of  the  distinguished 
citizen  school  was  dismissed  by  R.  i 
H.  Osborne,  the  teacher  and  in  hon- 
or of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  citizens 
formed  a  procession  and  with  drum 
corns  paradefd  up  and  down  the 
streets,  yelling  for  Honest  Abe. 

Farmington  at  that  time  was 
much  of  a  village  and  was  the  cap- 
itol  of  Goose  Nest  Prairie.  There 
wese  several  stores  and  among  them 
was  a  general  store  conducted  by 
her  father,  John  R.  Phipps.  In 
those  days  they  did  not  have  regu- 
lar ministers;  they  were  known  as 
circuit  riders,  and  during  the  visit- 
ation of  one  of  these  she  joined  the 
church. 
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Whitehouse,   Wm.  A. 


Man  Who  Gave  Poem  to  Lincoln 
To  Celebrate  His  90th  Birthday 


i 


William  Albion  Whitehouse,  who 
wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  Lincoln  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  presented  it 
while  the  President  was  passing 
through  Newark,  will  celebrate  his  90th 
birthday    Thursday,    four    days    before 


when  he  was  16.  Two  of  his  daughters 
and  a  son  live  in  Newark. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  was  a  metal  worker 
until  he  retired  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
studied  the  trade  since  boyhood.  When 
not  cutting  metal  he  wrote  poetry. 
Some  of  his  poems  have  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  still  can  read  small 
print  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  He 
said  he  had  a  pair  about  six  years  ago, 
but  gave  them  to  an  aged  man  who 
was  nearly  blind. 
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William  A.  Whitehouse. 

the  nation  marks  the  125th  anniversary 
of  the  Great  Emancipator's  birth. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  lives  with  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  N.  S.  Wooley,  at  12  Burnett 
street,  Maplewood,  but  until  recently 
he  lived  in  Newark.  He  "came  to  this 
city    from    England,    his  '  native    land, 
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Whiteman,  Mrs.  Olivia 


|   Former  Neighbor  Lives  in  Illinois   f 


TTANDALIA,  111.,  Feb.  9 — Mrs.  Olivia  White- 
*  man  of  Vandajia  is  believed  to  be  the  last 
surviving  neighbor  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When 
the  great  emancipator  was  practicing  law  at 
Spririgfield,  111.,  she  .was  a  young  school  girl. 

As  Olivia  Leidig,  made  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  she  came  to  Springfield  to  make  her  home 
with  an  aunt,  who  resided  next  door  to  the  Lin-1 
coin  homestead. 

This  aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Spriggs,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  they  ex- 
changed  confidences. 

Miss  Leidig  was  a  favorite  at  the  Lincoln 
residence,  coming  and  going  with  the  freedorh 
of  a  member  of  the  family. 
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Exclusive   Central   Press   Dispatch   to 
The  Evening   Tribune 

VANDALIA,  111..  Feb.  13.— Mrs.  Olivia 
Whiteman  of  Vandalia  is  believed  to 
be  the  last  surviving  neighbor  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.  When  the  great  eman- 
cipator was  practicing  law  at  Spring- 
field. 111.,  she  was  a  ,young  school  girl 
and  knew  Lincoln,  not  as  did  others 
who  claimed  such  honor  through  the 
contacts  of  law,  politics  or  business 
affairs,  but  as  a  neighbor  and  friend. 

As  Olivia  Leidig,  made  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  she  came  to  Spring- 
field to  make  her  home  with  an  aunt, 
who  resided  next  door  to  the  Lincoln 
homestead. 

This  aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Spriggs, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Lin- 

(ContiJiuefl  on  Next  Page,  Col.  2) 
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Emancipator  Pictured  As 


Wife  of  Civil  War  President  always  ardent  be- 
liever he  would  reach  the  White  House 


v,  111.,  Feb.  11— Mrs.  Olivia 
.  of  Vandalia,  is  believed  to 
vj  last  surviving  neighbor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  When  the  great 
emancipator  was  practicing  law  at 
Springfield,  111.,  she  was  a  young 
schoolgirl  and  knew  Lincoln,  not  as 
did  others  who  claimed  such  honor 
through  the  contacts  of  law,  politics, 
or  business  affairs,  but  as  a  neigh- 
bor and  friend. 

As  Olivia  Leidig,  made  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  she  came  to  Spring- 
field to  make  her  home  with  an 
aunt,  who  resided  next  door  to  the 
Lincoln  homestead. 

This  aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Spriggs, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, and  they  daily  exchanged  con- 
fidences. 

A  Favorite  With  Lincoln 

Miss  Leidig  was  a  favorite  at  the 
Lincoln  residence,  coming  and  going 


with  the  freedom  of  a  member  of  the 
family.  "Monkey  Tad"  Lincoln,  the 
favorite  son  of  the  war  President, 
was  equally  at  home  in  the  Spriggs 
house,  and  when  Tad  was  missing, 
the  chances  were  that  he  would  be 
at  the  Spriggs's. 

Mrs.  Whiteman  recalls  that  Lin- 
coln would  stride  across  the  lawn 
and  knock  at  the  door,  and  solemnly 
ask:  "Where  is  that  bad  boy?"  The 
twinkle  in  his  eye  would  indicate 
that  he  was  not  in  earnest. 

Mrs.  Spriggs  would  indicate  the 
hiding  place  of  the  irrepressible  lad, 
usually  under  a  bed,  and  Lincoln 
would  get  down  on  his  knees  and 
drag  the  lad  out  of  his  retreat,  all 
enjoying  the  scene. 

Lincoln's   Consideration 

The  Lincolns  were  considerate 
neighbors,  and  Mrs.  Whiteman  re- 
calls that  frequently  the  Spriggs 
Wood  pile  was  replenished  through 
the  thouffhtfulness  of  the  vigorous 
young   attorney. 

"Just  had  more  than  we  needed," 
he  would  explain.  "Had  it  sent 
over  because  it  was  in  the  way." 

This  harmless  deceit  was  fully 
and  gratefully  understood  by  the 
widow.  It  was  the  same  during  the 
summer  months,  when  he  would  al- 
most dai,!y  send  over  a  piece  of  ice 
for  a  cooling  drink,  exnlpining  that 
there  was  a  surplus  that  the  Lin- 
coln family  did  not  need. 

Then  the  circus  days.  It  was 
Lincoln  who  always  insisted  that 
the  children  of  the  neighbors  ac- 
company himself  and  his  family. 

Ker  Views  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 

"Mrs.  Lincoln."  Mrs.  Whiteman  re- 
calls, "was,  perhaps,  excitable,  ano 
said  many  things  that  were  caustic, 
but  she  was  proud  of  her  husband 
and  children,  and  entertained  an 
ardent  belief  that  the  husband  would 
some  day  be  President.  She  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  her  ambition  and 
belief.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman 
always  well  dressed,  and  in  marked 
contrast  to  her  husband,  who  was 
inclined  to  be  careless  about  his  at- 
tire, prefer-ing  comfort  to  style." 

Mrs.  Whiteman  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Vandalia  since  the  Civil  War. 
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Knew  Emancipator  Before  His  Election  to  Presidency 


Mrs.   Olivia  Whiteman  in   the.  days 
.    ...       ■■■■&■.  /mas.  a  neighhar. 


71  "%•' 
when  Lincoln 


Mfs*  Whiteman  who  to-day  recalls  kindness  of  tjte 

L !__ '  l.'.._L J_ll  — ..' -        -ycntng  attorney 


Lincoln  an  Idol 
Of  All  Children, 
Says  Neighbor 

Woman  Tells  How  He  Led 
Many  to  Circus  When  She 
Was  a  Girlin  Springfield 

Tact    in    Gifts    Recalled 


Wife's  Prophecy  of  Election 
to     Presidency     Related 


Special  Correspondence 
VANDALIA,  III.,  Feb.  4,— Lincoln's 
last  surviving  neighbor  of  the  time  of 
his  residence  in  Springfield'  is  Mrs. 
Olivia  Whiteman,  of  this  city.  As  a 
girl,  she  was  Olivia  Leidig,  an  orphan, 
who  went  to  Springfield,  when  her  pa- 
rents died  in  Vandalia,  to.  make  her 
home  with  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  Ann 
Spriggs,  who  lived  next  door  tp  the 
Lincolns. 


Of  tne  many  pictures  wnicn  Mrs. 
Whiteman  recalls  concerning  the  Lin- 
coln household,  the  most  vivid  is  that 
of  the  great  emancipator  carrying  a 
small  child,  his  free  hand  guiding  an- 
other and  a  troop  of  happy  youngsters, 
following  closely,  with  a  circus  as  their 
objective.  She  was  privileged  to  be 
one  of  this  little  group,1  and  due  to  the 
generosity  and  considerateness  of  Lin- 
coln toward  children,  she  regards  the 
period  of  her  association  with  the 
Lincolns  as  the  happiest  of  her  life. 

Tad  a  Favorite  of  Neighbors 

In  both  households,  Olivia-  was  a 
favorite,  and  Tad,  the  irrepressible, 
harum-scarum,  son  of  the  Lincolns, 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  Spriggs 
home.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  fearing  that  the 
mischievous  boy  would  make  himself 
unwelcome  by  his  pranks,  would  dele- 
gate her  "husband  to  go  over  and  bring 
him  home.  Entering  by  a  rear -door 
Lincoln  would  solemly  ask,  "Where,  is 
that  bad  boy?"  Mrs..  Spriggs  would  de- 
I  fend  the  lad,  replying;  "I  do  not  think 
!  that  he  is  so  very  bad.  you.  are  surely 
mistaken,  Mr.  Lincoln." 


Then  Lincoln  would  hedge  a-  bit,  as 
Mrs.  Whiteman  recalls.  "Perhaps  yoi* 
are  right,  Mrs.  Spriggs.  Tad's,  really 
not  very  bad,  but  I  don't  want  him.  to 
become  unwelcome  over  here  and .  I 
want  to  keep  track  of  his  whereabouts." 
Mrs.  Spriggs  would  then  indicate  by 
a  nod  the  hiding  place  of  the  boy,  usu- 
ally under  a  bed,  and  Lincoln,  would  • 
laboriously  get  down  upon  his  knees 
and  drag  his  son  from  his  retreat.  All 
enjoyed  the  scene,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  repeated  many  times,  and  Tad 
would  be  carried  home  in  triumph, 
high  upon  the  shoulder  ■  of  his  v  tall 
parent.  .     ■   ,  ,       ■ 

Lincoln  Idol  of  Children  , 
'  It  was  ■  on  circus  day,  Mrs.  .White- 
man  recalls,  that  Lincoln  really  became 
a  king  for  the"  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  his  delight  to  seek  out 
the  boys  and-  girls  whose  parents'- were 
in  reduced  circumstances  and  who 
were  unable  to  purchase  tickets.  With 
his  own  children  and  i,  crowd  from  the 
■  neighbors,  Lincoln  would  start  out:  for 
the  White  tents.  He  Would  hb^d  up  the 
smaller,  children  so  that  they  could 
get  a  ■■  good-  view  of  the-  animals  arid 
other  attractions.  '■;  Lincoln  was  always 
tender  and  considerate  and  was  fairly 
idolized  by  all  the  children,  Mrs.  White- 
man  recalls-.  ;;  •'"'-  ■ 


When  he  purchased  his  winter  sup-  '■ 
ply  of-  firewood.  Lincoln  wotild  always 
order  a  load  left  at  the  Spriggs  door. 
"Had  more  than  we  needed,  so  we  sent 
it  over,"  was  his  explanation.  In  the 
summer,  on  days  of  extreme  heat,  he 
would  carry  over  a  piece  of  ice,  know- 
ing that  the  Spriggs  could  not  afford 
such  a  luxury.  "Had  more  than  we 
could  use,  and,  rather  than  see  it  melt, 
brought  a  small  bit  over,"  he  would 
say.  It  was  the  same  deceit.  Mrs. 
Spriggs  and  the  children  fully  under- 
stood and  all  were  deeply  grateful  for 
bis  never-failing  kindness  and  thought- 
fulness. 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  Whiteman 
came  to  know  and  love  the  martyred 
President,  not  as  -so  many  others  have 
laid  claim  to,  the  honor  through -the 
shallow  contacts  of  political  associa- 
tion, the  practice  of  his  profession,-  or 
in  grasping  his  hand  during  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  but  in  a  pre-war  set- 
ting and  with  those  intimate  bonds 
that  could  be  found  only  by  neighborly 
contacts. 

Accompanied  Wife  to  Church 

Although  not  a  member,  Lincoln  ac- 
companied his  wife  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for-  not 
joining  that  "he  did- not  want  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  some  one  else." 

Mrs.  Whiteman  heard  .  the  brilliant 
young  attorney  relate  many  stories, 
always  told  at  the  right  time  tp  illus- 
trate a  point.  He  was  rather  clumsy  at 
dancing,  and  persistently  refused  to 
take  any  instruction  in  the  art,  much 
to* the  disappointment  of  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
who  was  fond  of  society.  Of  the  latter, 
Mrs.  Whiteman  says:  "Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
always  kind  to  her  children,  although 
she  was  prone  to  excitability  and  rather 
impulsive,  saying,  many  •■■  things  that 
were  sharp  and  caustic  and  which  she 
afterward  usually  regretted.  She  was 
extremely  ambitious  and  very  proud  of 
her  sons. 

■  "She  was  likewise  a  prophetess,  as 
she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her,  be- 
lief that  her  gifted  husband  would 
some  day  be  President.,  At  social  func- 
tions she  would  talk  .confidently  of 
his  future,  predicting  his  nomination 
and  election.  Lincoln  always  objected 
to  this,  however.  Mrs.  'Lincoln  was  a 
beautiful  and  cultured  ■  woman,  always 
well  dressed  and  possessing  a  sparkling 
wit.  She  was  always  a  conspicuous 
figure  and  Lincoln  was  very  proud  of 
her." 

When  the  Lincolns  left  Springfield 
for  Washington,  not  to  return,  there 
was  a  void  in  the  Spriggs  household. 
The  sanguinary  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  and  hlo 
burial  at  Springfield,  all  made  a  vivid 
impression  upon  Mrs.  Whiteman's 
mind,  but  her  memory  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  days  when  she  was  treated  as 
one  of  the  family  of. her  distinguished 
neighbor. 
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Lincoln  an  Idol 
Of  All  Children, 
Says  Neighbor 

Woman  Tells  How  He  Led 
Many  to  Circus  When  She 
Was  a  Girl  in  Springfield 


Tact    in    Gifts    Recalled 


Wife's  Prophecy  of  Election 
to     Presidency     Related 


Special  Correspondence 
VANDALIA,  111.,  Feb.  4.— Lincoln's 
last  surviving  neighbor  of  the  time  of 
his  residence  in  Springfield  Is  Mrs. 
Olivia  Whiteman,  of  this  city.  As  a 
girl,  she  was  Olivia  Leidig,  an  orphan, 
who  went  to  Springfield,  when  her  pa- 
rents died  in  Vandalia,  to  make  her 
home  with  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  Ann 
Spriggs,  who  lived  next  door  to  the 
Lincolns. 

Of  the  many  pictures  which  Mrs. 
Whiteman  recalls  concerning  the  Lin- 
coln household,  the  most  vivid  is  that 
of  the  great  emancipator  carrying  a 
small  child,  his  free  hand  guiding  an- 
other and  a  troop  of  happy  youngsters 
following  closely,  with  a  circus  as  their 
objective.  She  was  privileged  to  be 
one  of  this  little  group,  and  due  to  the 
generosity  and  considerateness  of  Lin- 
coln toward  children,  she  regards  the 
period  of  her  association  with  the 
Lincolns  as  the  happiest  of  her  life. 

Xad  a  Favorite  of  Neighbors 

In  both  households,  Olivia  wag  a 
[favorite,  and  Tad,  the  irrepressible, 
harum-scarum  son  of  the  Lincolns, 
passed  much  of  his  time  in.  the  Spriggs 
home.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  fearing  that  the 
mischievous  boy  would  make  himself 
unwelcome  by  his  pranks,  would  dele- 
gate her  husband  to  go  over  and  bring 
him  home.  Entering  by  a  rear  door, 
Lincoln  would  solemly  ask,  "Where  is 
that  bad  boy?"  Mrs.  Spriggs  would  de- 
fend the  lad,  replying:  "I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  so  very  b#d.  You  are  surely 
mistaken,  Mr.   Lincoln." 

Then  Lincoln  would  hedge  a  bit,  as 
Mrs.  Whiteman  recalls.  "Perhaps  you 
are  light,  Mrs.  Spriggs.  Tad's  really 
not  very  bad,  but  I  don't  want  him  to 
become  unwelcome  over  here  and  I 
want  to  keep  track  of  his  whereabouts." 

Mrs.  Spriggs  would  then  indicate  by 
a  nod  the  hiding  place  of  the  boy,  usu- 
ally under  a  bed,  and  Lincoln  would 
laboriously  get  down  upon  his  knees' 
and.  drag  his  son  from  his  retreat,  All 
enjoyed  the  scene,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  repeated  many  times,  and  Tad 
would  be  carried  home  In  triumph, 
high  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  tall 
parent. 

Lincoln  Idol  of  Children 

It  was  on  circus  day,  Mrs.  White- 
man  recalls,  that  Lincoln  really  became 
a  king  for  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  his  delight  to  seek  out 
the  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  were 


in  reduced  circumstances  and  who 
were  unable  to  purchase  tickets.  With 
his  own  children  and  a  crowd  from  the 
neighbors,  Lincoln  would  start  out  for 
the  white  tents.  He  would  hold  up  the 
smaller  children  so  that  they  could 
get  a  good  view  of  the  animals  and 
other  attractions.  Lincoln  was  always 
tender  and  considerate  and  was  fairly 
idolized  by  all  the  children,  Mrs.  White- 
man,  recalls. 

When  he  purchased  his  winter  sup- 
ply of  firewood,  Lincoln  would  always 
order  a  load  left  at  the  Spriggs  door. 
"Had  more  than  we  needed,  so  we  sent 
it  over,"  was  his  explanation.  In  the 
summer,  on  days  of  extreme  heat,  he 
would  carry  over  a  piece  of  ice,  know- 
ing that  the  Spriggs  could  not  afford 
such  a  luxury.  "Had  more  than  we 
could  use,  and,  rather  than  see  it  meit, 
brought  a  small  bit  over,"  he  would 
say.  It  was  the  same  deceit.  Mrs. 
Spriggs  and  the  children  fully  under- 
stood and  all  were  deeply  grateful  for 
his  never-failing  kindness  and  thought- 
fulness. 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  Whiteman 
came  to  know  and  love  the  martyred 
President,  not  as  so  many  others  have 
laid  claim  to  the  honor  through  the 
shallow  contacts  of  political  associa- 
tion, the  practice  of  his  profession;  or 
in  grasping  his  hand  during  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  but  in  a  pre-war  set- 
ting and  with  those  intimate  bonds 
that  could  be  found  only  by  neighborly 
contacts. 

Accompanied  Wife  to  Church 

Although  not  a  member,  Lincoln  ac- 
companied his  wife  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  not 
joining  that  "he  did  not  want  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  some  one  else." 

Mrs.  Whiteman  heard  the  brilliant 
young  attorney  relate  many  stories, 
always  told  at  the  right  time  to  illus- 
trate a  point.  He  was  rather  clumsy  at 
dancing,  and  persistently  refused  to 
take  any  instruction  in  the  art,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
who  was  fond  of  society.  Of  the  latter, 
Mrs.  Whiteman  says:  "Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
always  kind  to  her  children,  although 
she  was  prone  to  excitability  and  rather 
impulsive,  saying  many  things  that 
we're  sharp  and  caustic,  and  which  she 
afterward  usually  regretted.  She  was 
extremely  ambitious  and  very  proud  of 
her  sons. 

"She  was  likewise  a  prophetess,  as 
she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her  be- 
lief that  her  gifted  husband  would 
some  day  be  President.  At  social  func- 
tions she  would  talk  confidently  of 
his  future,  predicting  his  nomination 
and  election.  Lincoln  always  objected 
to  this,  however.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a 
beautiful  and  cultured  woman,  always 
well  dressed  and  possessing  a  sparkling 
wit.  She  was  always  a  conspicuous 
figure  and  Lincoln  was  very  proud  of 
her." 

When  the  Lincolns  left  Springfield 
for  Washington,  not  to  return,  there 
was  a  void  in  the  Spriggs  household. 
The  sanguinary  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  and  his 
burial  at  Springfield,  all  made  a  vivid 
impression  upon  Mrs.  Whiteman's 
mind,  but  her  memory  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  days  when  she  was  treated  as 
,  one  of  the  family  of  her  distinguished 
f  neighbor. 
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Knew  Emancipator  Before  His  Election  to  Presidency 


Mrs.  Olivia  Whiteman  in  the  days  tchen  Lincoln 
teas  a  neighbor.  .. _....,...      .. - 
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Mrs.  Whiteman  who  to-day  recalls  kindness  of  the 
young  attorney 
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Whitman,   Sidsrieve 


Aided   in  taking  Lincoln's  assassin 


Rice,  superintendent  of/Portland  pubj 
lie  schools,  preceding  ©r.  Swift. 

The  31st  annual  convention  was 
pronounced  by  officials  of  the  state 
association  as  a  pronounced  success. 
Approximately  2500  attended,  it  was 
aptimated,  breaking  all  records. 

^Veteran  Who  Aided  > 
In  Taking  Assassin 
Of  Lincoln  Passes 


here  Sunday.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  Wednesday.  Burial  will  be  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Whitman  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Winfield  Scott  post  of  the  G. 
A.  R.  in  Philadelphia.  He  also  had  a 
part  in  capturing  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
who    assassinated    President    Lincoln. 

Mr.  Whitman  had  been  a  resident  of 
Albany  for  12  years. 


Albany.  Jan.   1.  —  Artist  Sidgrieve 
Whitman,  89,  a  Civil  war  veteran,  died 
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Whitman,  Walt 


Walt  Whitman  Describes 
Lincoln  in  1864. 


HERE    is   a   characteristic  bit  of  work 
from  Walt  Whitman  describing  tm- 
cXas  he  saw  Mm  eight  months  be- 
^s^thfpresident  almost  every 
n.   t   hanoen   to   live   where  he  passes 
foayand    froTws    lodgings    out    of    town. 
He  never  sleeps  at  the  White  house « 
the  hot  season,  hut  has  quarters  at ^a  healths 

comlwj  m  »  Una  "«'   »  „„  . 

with    sabers1  drawn  and   held   upne"<-  uv 
JSJ  SSugr.      The  part,  makes -r-g-J 

SHa^le" 2 ^auy  rtdU'a  good,  f  Zed  easy 
going  gray  horse,  is  dressed  in,  plain,  black 
Smewihat    rusty    or   dusty;   wears   a   black 
s°S  hft    and  lo^ks  about  -«JW* £ 
tire    etc      as   the    commonest  man      A  lieu 
tenant    with  yellow  straps,  rides  at  his  left 
a^oltowinr  behind.,  two  *\™-™«£g 
cavalrymen    in  their  ^VaTow^fas 
They  are  generally  going  at  a  s  ow    roU 
that  is   the   pace  set  them  by  the  one  tney 
wait  upon!     The  sabres  and,  accoutrements 
ZVX     *rrf    the   entire^  unornamental  cor- 
+^p     as  U  trots  towards  Lafayette  square, 
arouses      o    sensation,    only     some    curious 
Granger  stops  and  gases    l^J^X^L 
Abraham   Lincoln's   dark  brown   face    wun 
It.  dpPt)  cut  lines,  the  eyes,  etc.,  always  10 
me  witf  a  latent  sadness  in  their  expression 
We  have   got   so   that  we  always  exchange 

^MS^tffES-t  goes  a,™ 

SjSS?  ST&  JahwV^eri;Sn 
InotTJe J  he  goes  out  evenmgs-an^om 
timies  in  the  morning,  when  he  returns  e any 
-he  turn off  and  halts  a'  the  large  and  hand- 
someresidence  of  the  secretary  of  war  on 
K^treet  and  hold's  conference  there.  If  m 
^barouche  I  can  see  from  my  window 
he  does  not  alight,  hut  sits  in  the  ^hxc^and 
Mr  St^ton  comes  out  to  attend    m    Some- 

coin  was  *»«Eea  m  co     »  in. 

Ipression- 1  have  alluded_to 
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Whitman,    Walt 


Walt   Witman  Be* 
set  Iqes  Lincoln  in  1864 


Here  is  a  characteristic  bit  of  work 
from  Walt  Whitman  describing  Lin- 
coln as  he  saw  him  eight  months  be- 
fore his  death: 

"I  see  the  president  almost  every  day, 
as  I  happen  to  live  where  he  passes 
to  and  from  his  lodgings  out  of  town. 
He  never  sleeps  at  the  White  House 
during  the  hot  season,  but  has  quarters 
at  a  healthy  location,  some  three  miles 
south  of  the  city,  a  United  States  mil-  ' 
itary  establishment.  I  saw  him  this 
morning  about  8:30  coming  in  to  bus- 
iness, riding  on  Vermont  avenue,  near 
L  street.  He  always  has  a  company  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cavalry,  with 
sabers  drawn  and  held  upright  over 
their  shoulders.  The  party  makes  no 
great  show  in  uniform  or  horses.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  on  the  saddle,  generally  rides 
a  good  sized,  easy  going  gray  horse,  is 
dressed  in  plain  black,  somewhat  rusty, 
or  dusty;  wears-  a  black  stiff  hat,  and 
j  iooks  about  as  ordinary  in  attire,  etc., 
j  as  the  commonest  man.  A  lieutenant, 
with  yellow  straps,  rides  at  his  left, 
and,  following  behind,  two  by  twos, 
come  the  cavalrymen  in  their  yellow 
striped  jackets.  They  are  generally 
going  at  a  slow  trot,  as  that  is  the  pace 
set  them  by  the  one  they  wait  upon. 
The  sabres  and  accoutrements  clank, 
and  the'  entirely  unornamental  cortege, 
as  it  trots  towards  Lafayette  square, 
f-.rouses  no  sensation,  only  some  curi- 
ous stranger  stops  and  gazes.  I  see 
very  plainly  Abraham  Lincoln's  dark 
brown  face,  with  the  deep  cut  lines, 
|  the  eyes,  etc.,  always  to  me  with  a 
latent  sadness  in  their  expression.  We 
nave  got  so  that  we  always  exchange 
bows,  and  very  cordial  ones. 

"Sometimes  the  president  goes  and 
comes  in  an  open  barouche.  The  cav- 
alry always  accompany  him  with  drawn 
sabres.  Often  I  notice  as  he  goes  out 
evenings — and  sometimes  in  the  mbrn- 
:ng,  when  he  returns  early — he  turns 
off  ad  halts  at  the  large  and  handsome 
residence  of  the  secretary  of  war  on 
K  street,  and  holds  conference  there. 
If  in  his  barouche  I  can  see  from  rny 
window  he  does  not  alight,  but  sits  in 
the  vehicle,  and  Mr.  Stanton  j**mes  out 
to  attend  him.  Sometimes  one  of  .his 
sens,  a  boy  of  10  or  12,  accompanies 
him    riding  at  his  right  on  a  pony.- 

"Earlier  in  the  summer  I  occasion- 
ally saw  the  president  and  his  wife, 
to,va>i  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon, 
out  in  a  barouche,  on  a  pleasure  ride 
through  the  city.  Mrs,  Lincoln  was 
dressed  in  complete  black,  w'th  a  long 
crane,  veil.  The  equipage  Jsl  of  the 
plainest  kind,  only  two  horses,  and 
they  nothing  extra.  They  passed  me 
once  very  clode  and  I  saw  the  president 
in  the  face  fully,  as  they  were  moving 
t-low,  and  his  look,  though  abstracted, 
happened  to  be  directed  steadily  in  my 
eye  He  bowed  and  smiled,  but  far  be- 
neath his  smile  I  noticed  well  the  ex- 
pression I  have  alluded  to." 
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Whitman,    if  alt 

As  I  Saw 

Lincoln 

By  WALT  WHITMAN 
In  His  Notebook,  August 

12,  1864  I  \,hH 


SEE  the  President  almost 
every  day,  as  I  happen  to 
live  where  he  passes  to  or 
£}J  from  his  lodgings  out  of 
town.  He  never  sleeps  at  the 
White  House  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, but  has  quarters  at  a  healthy 
location,  some  three  miles  north 
of  the  city,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  a 
United  States  military  establish- 
ment. I  saw  him  this  morning 
about  8:30  coming  in  to  business, 
riding  on  Vermont  avenue,  near 
L  street.  He  always  has  a  com- 
pany of  25  or  30  cavalry,  with  sa- 
bres drawn  and  held  upright  over 
their  shoulders.  The  party  makes 
no  great  show  in  uniforms  or 
horses.  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  sad- 
dle, generally  rides  a  good-sized, 
easy-going  gray  horse,  is  dressed 
in  plain  black,  somewhat  rusty 
and  dusty;  wears  a  black  stiff  hat, 
and  looks  about  as  ordinary  in 
attire  as  the  commonest  man.  A 
lieutenant,  with  yellow  straps, 
rides  at  his  left,  and  following  be- 
hind, two  by  two,  come  the  cav- 
alrymen in  their  yellow-striped 
jackets:  They  are  generally  going 
at  a  slow  trot,  as  that  is  the  pace 
set  them  by  the  one  they  wait 
upon.  The  sabres  and  accoutre- 
ments clank  and  the  entirely  un- 
ornamental  cortege  as  it  trots 
toward  Lafayette  square  arouses 
no  sensation,  only  some  curious 
stranger  stops  and  gazes.  I  see 
very  plainly  Abraham  Lincoln's 
face,  with  the  deep-cut  lines,  the 
eyes,  etc.,  always  to  me  with  a 
latent  sadness  in  the  expression. 
We  have  got  so  that  we  always 
exchange  bows,  and  very  cordial 
ones. 

Sometimes  the  President  goes 
and  comes  in  an  open  barouche. 
The  cavalry  always  accompany 
him,  with  drawn  sabres.  Often  I 
notice  as  he  goes  out  evenings — 
and  sometimes  in  the  morning, 
Avhen  he  returns  early— he  turns 
off  and  halts  at  the  large  and  hand- 
some residence,  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  K  street,  and  holds 
conference  there.  If  in  his  ba- 
rouche, I  ean  see  from  my  window 
he  does  not  alight,  but  sits  in  the 
vehicle,  and  Mr.  Stanton  comes  out 
to  attend  him.  Sometimes  one  of 
his  sons,  a  boy  of  10  or  12,  accom- 
panies him,  riding  at  his  right  on 
a  pony. 

Earlier  in  the  summer  I  occa- 
sionally saw  the  President  and 
his  wife,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  out  in  a  barouche, 
on  a  pleasure  ride  through  the 
city.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  dressed  in 
complete  black,  with  a  long  crepe 
veil.  The  equipage  is  of  the  plain- 
est kind,  only  two  horses,  and  they 
nothing  extra.  They  passed  me 
once  very  close,  and  I  saw  the 
President  in  the  face  fully;  as  they 
were  moving  slow,  and  his  look, 
though  abstracted,  happened  to  be 


directed  steadily  in  my  eye.  He 
bowed  and  smiled,  but  far  beneath 
his  smile  I  noticed  well  the  ex- 
pression I  have,  alluded  to.  None 
of  the  artists  or  pictures  have 
caught  the  subtle  and  indirect  ex- 
pression  of  this  man's  face.  One 
of  the  great  portrait  painters  of 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  is 
needed. 
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Whitney,    H.    C, 


C^o****  of.  Lincoln V*  litsinor* 


Pergonal  Reminiscences  of 


I.  C. 


|Y  ESTEEMED  friend,  General 
Lew  Wallace,  wrote  me  thus 
in  1891:  "The  first  time  1  ever 
^gl^gl  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  the 
Danville  (Ills.)  circuit  court.  I  sat  up 
nearly  all  night  listening  to  him,  Ned 
Hannigan,  John  Pettit,  Linder  and 
Ban  Mace  telling  stories.  Lincoln  beat 
them  all.  Altogether  it  was  the  best 
show  I  ever  attended." 

"Where  did  Lincoln  get  all  his  funny 
stories  from?"  was  a  conundrum  often 
asked.  He  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Hack- 
er of  Union  county  and  added,  "This  is 
the  man  who  taught  me  all  my  funny 
stories."     This  gentleman  was  a  pop- 


STOLE  SILENTLY  AWAY. 

liar  politician  who  used  frequently  to 
10  to  the  legislature  from  his  county. 
Judge  Treat  of  the  United  States  court 
told  me  that  Lincoln  once  borrowed  a 
copy  of  "Jo  Miller's  Jokebook"  and 
kept  it  for  a  month,  and  after  that  he 
used  to  relate  jokes  taken  from  that 
book,  but  with  addenda  and  altera- 
tions, evidently  made  by  Lincoln  him- 
self, to  adapt  them  to  the  local  situa- 
tion. 

To  illustrate  Douglas'  claim  cf  con- 
sistency In  his  advocacy  of  popular 
sovereignty  he  said:  "That's  like  John- 
ny Giles'  wife,  who  used  to  attend  a 
little  store.  She  told  a  customer  they 
lost  money  on  everything  they  sold. 
"How  do  you  keep  up?"  queried  the 
customer.  "  'Cause  we  sell  so  much," 
was  the  reply. 

Dr.  Scroggs  of  Champaign  had  a  suit 
In  court,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
name  at  once  reminded  Lincoln,  as 
usual,  of  something.  "That's  like  the 
advertisement.  Smith  &  Huggs,  clas- 
sical school  for  boys  and  girls.  Smith 
teaches  the  boys  and  Huggs  the  girls." 

There  came  to  the  president  during 
the  war  three  conceited  individuals 
with  some  sort  of  new  device  for 
human  slaughter  which  they  desired 
(the  government  to  adopt,  He  sent 
them  to  the  war  department,  from 
I  whence  tbey  were  referred  to  the  navy 
department,  and,  being  disheartened  at 
I  the  slow  progress  they  were  making, 
I  they  returned  to  the  White  House  and 
informed   the   president,   ex   cathedra. 


TWO  FAT  CONSTITUENTS. 

made  himself  so  obnoxious  r»s  to  en- 
3anger  his  life,  and  he  died  largely 
af  fright  caused  by  that,  circumstance. 
This  amused  Lincoln.  "He  di^d  to 
save  his  life,"  was  the  requiem  over  the 
memory  of  this  one  time  friend. 

The  first  story  1  ever  heard  bim  tell 
was  in  open  court  at  Urbana  upon  the 
accasion  of  the  judge  commenting  on 
a.  long  and   verbose  bill  in  chancery, 


jause  his  coattails  to  fly  up,  revealing 
an  unseemly  'rent  in  his  pantaloons. 
The  boys  deemed  it  a  sufficient  basi? 
for  a  joke,  so  a  subscription  paper  was 

got  up  to  buy  a  patch  for 's  pant*?. 

It  was  circulated  within  the  bar,  and 
we  each  subscribed  a  cent  till  it  reach- 
ed Lincoln,  who  wrote,  "Can't  sub- 
scribe anything  to  the  end  in  view." 

In  order  to  enforce  a  plain  truth  on 
the  clergymen  who  came  to  him  in 
September,  1862,  to  urge  him  to  issue 
an  emancipation  proclamation,  he  quiet- 
ly asked,  "How  many  legs  will  a  sheep 
have  if  you  call  his  tail  a  leg?"  The 
unswer  was  naturally  five.  "You  are 
mistaken,"  said  Lincoln,  "for  calling 
the  tail  a  leg  doesn't  make  it  so."  And 
thus  he  refuted  their  position  that  to 
merely  proclaim  emancipation  did,  as 
they  claimed,  of  necessity  emancipate." 

Again,  in  the  same  strain,  he  asked, 
"If  there  are  three  birds  sitting  on  a 
fence  and  you  fire  and  kill  one  of 
them,  how  many  will  there  be  left?" 
The  obvious  answer  would  be  two. 
"No,  there  wouldn't,"  said  this  modern 
Pilpay,  "for  the  other  two  would  fly 
away."  And  the  most  ordinary  ex- 
perience attests  that  there  could  be  no 
logical  reply  to  this  assertion. 

Of  an  unconscionable  bore,  who  had 
hemmed  him  up  in  a  railroad  car  seat 
and  bored  him  for  an  hour,  he  said, 
"That  feller  can  crowd  the  most  words 
into  the  fewest  ideas  of  any  one  I  ever 
knew." 

In  July,  18G1,  just  after  the  battle 
Df  Bull  Run,  I  was  regaling  him  with 
the  local  news  of  our  haunts  in  Illinois, 
and  among  other  matters  I  informed 
him  of  the  death  of  an  old  Whig  friend 
who    had    turned     "copperhead"    anrl 


cnat  it  was  his  duty  to  avtend  to  It. 
"That,"  said  Lincoln,  "is  like  the  Sun- 
day school  boy  who  had  for  his  lesson 
the  incident  of  the  three  Hebrew  Chil- 
dren in  the  fiery  furnace — Meshach, 
Shadrach  and  Abednego— but  when  he 
came  to  recite  his  lesson  he  couldn't 
for  the  life  of  him  remember  their 
names,  so  he  was  told  to  study  hard 
and  recite  on  the  next  Sunday.  Well, 
he  tried  it  the  next  Sabbath  and  got 
along  well  till  he  came  to  the  stum- 
bling block— the  names— when  he  ex- 
claimed with  vexation,  'Tarnation, 
there  come  tnem  three  old  bores 
again.' " 

That  ended  their  mission.  They  had 
no  reply  to  this,  and  deeming  it  useless 
to  prolong  the  struggle  with  a  man  of 
such   infinite  resources  to   meet  emer- 


tvritten  by  an  excellent  but,  extremely 
lazy  lawyer,  when  Lincoln  said  (and  I 
think  he  improvised  it  on  the  moment): 
"That's  like  the  lazy  preacher  who 
used,  in  spite  of  his  laziness,  to  write 
pery  long  and  tedious  sermons.  One 
3f  the  deacons  explained  it  thus:  'He 
got  to  writing  and  was  too  lazy  to 
Btop.' " 

Looking  down  the  vista  of  time  and 
through  the  bright  retrospect  of  by- 
gone years,  it  would  seem  that  the 
?reat  president  had  the  moral  support 
Df  congress  in  the  trying  emergencies 
tie  had  constantly  to  encounter.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  roseate  fact.  I 
have  myself  heard  him  roundly  abused 
by  members  who  professed'  to  sustain 
his  general  policy,  and  it  was  not  un- 


„  .  ,    ,  i  L-ommon.      He   thus    hit   off   this   pro- 

gencies,   they   folded    their  tents,    like  I         .,.        ...,  ,.     ,.      „       .". 

pensity:    "\our  application,"   said    he 


the  Arabs,  and  stole  silently  away. 

r 


AN  UNCONSCIONABLE  EORE. 

He  illustrated  Douglas'  scheme  of 
"squatter  sovereignty"  thus:  "Pomp 
and  Jim  found  a  bear's  cave  in  which 
the  owner  had  secreted  a  quantity  of 
honey  for  his  winter's  supply,  and 
which  they  designed  to  rob,  and  while 
Jim  entered  the  cave  to  steal  the  honey 
Pomp  remained  outside  to  watch  for 
the  return  of  the  bear.  Suddenly  Jim 
exclaimed,  'What  makes  de  hole  dark?' 
Pomp,  who  was  struggling  with  the 
returned  bear,  cried,  'Ef  de  tail  hold 
tlips  you'll  find  out  what  makes  de 
.hole  dark.'  So  with  Douglas.  If  his 
tail  hold  of  'squatter  sovereignty'  fails 
bim,  the  jig  is  up." 

He  cleverly  got  rid  of  one  of  those 
ardent  but  visionary  patriots  abound- 
ing during  the  war,  who  imagined  they 
could  either  conduct  matters  different- 
ly or  at  least  could  make  apt  sugges- 
tions to  the  administration  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  visionary  schemer  was 
introduced  by  a  note  from  his  neighbor, 
Secretary  Smith,  and.  gaining  an  au- 
dience, commenced  to  develop  his  plan, 
when  the  president  interrupted   with, 

"That's  like  Bill  Dugan  and  his  coon 
log,"  and  he  commenced  a  droll  story, 
which  the  astonished  auditor  heard 
through  and  took  it  as  an  emphatic 
hiut  to  retire,  which  he  immediately 
did.  Returning  to  his  neighbor,  the  sec- 
retary, he  indignantly  asked,  "What 
use  was  such  a  story  at  that  time?" 
The  secretary  laughed  lond  and  long 
a.nd  then  explained,  "You  see,  he  want- 
ed to  get  rid  of  you  and  get  down  to  his 
work,  and  according  to  your  own  story 
he  has  done  it  effectually." 

At  the  Danville  court  a  lawyer  was 
addressing  a  jury  and,  getting  excited", 
waved  bis  arms  so   vigorous^    as  to 


to  a  congressman,  "puts  me  in  mind 
)f  the  difference  between  the  abstract 
ind  the  concrete.  When  the  bill  to  in- 
crease the  ".nay  was  before  congress 
vou  opposed  it,  but  when  it  passed 
rongress  and  became  a  law  you  come 
here  and  want  appointments  under  it. 
i'our  opposition  to  the  bill  was  in  the 
abstract,  and  your  wanting  favors 
under  this  same  law  you  opposed  is 
the  concrete  application." 

A  superserviceable  member  of  the 
jommittee  on  the  inauguration  asked 
lim  on  the  day  preceding  the  4th  of 
llarch  if  he  would  prefer  to  ride  alone 
Vi  the  capitol  or  with  Buchanan.  "That 
reminds  me,"  said  he,  "of  the  man 
Jressed  like  a  Quaker  who  was  in  court 
is  a  witness  and,  being  asked  whether 
He  would  swear  or  affirm,  replied,  '1 
3on't  care  a which!'  " 

He  had  more  cares  and  perplexities 
3uring  his  official  term,  more  than  ever 
tvill  be  known,  but  he  glided  over  what 
to  others  might  have  been  serious  dif- 
ficulties, aided  by  the  lubricating  sol- 
rent  of  his  humor.  Thus  when  some 
iien  came  to  him  with  a  report  that  the 
secretary  of  war  had  refused  to  honor 
his  order  and  had  said  besides  that  the 

president    was    a    fool    he    said, 

"Well,  then,  I  reckon  I  must  be  one, 
for  Stanton  is  generally  right,"  thus 
throwing  the  laugh  back  on  Stanton. 

One   evening   in   our   room    the   talk 


HEADING  ALOUD  HIS  FAVORITE  BOOK. 

ran  on  metempsychosis,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  that 
when  a  man  dies  a  new  body  is  born, 
into  which  the  parting  soul  enters  and 
vivifies.  The  conversation  then  turned 
to  a  study  of  a  very  mean  lawyer 
whom  we  all  knew  and  hated,  then 
back  to  metempsychosis  again,  when 
Lincoln  was  asked  for  his  opinion.  "I 
reckon  It's  good  doctrine,  and  it's  noth  j 


Ing  ag'in  it  that  when  Quirk  [the  mean 
lawyer]  was  born  no  one  died,"  a  very 
apt  way  to  insinuate  that  he  had  no 
soul. 

A  vain  congressman  from  New  Jer- 
sey introduced  two  of  his  fat  constitu- 
ents as  two  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  southern  New  Jersey.  When  they 
had  gone,  the  bored  president  remark- 
ed, "I  wonder  that  end  of  the  state 
didn't  tip  up  when  they  got  eff  of  it." 

He  used  to  tell  of  a  youth  who  emi- 
grated from  New  York  to  the  we^t,  and 

soon  wrote  back  to  his  father,  who  was 
something  of  a  politician:  "Dear  Dad— 

I  have  settled  at  and  like  it  first 

rate.  Do  come  out  here,  dad,  for  al- 
mighty mean  men  get  office  here." 

When  I  came  on  to  the  circuit  in 
1854,  I  brought  a  book,  just  then  new- 
ly published,  entitled  "The  Flush 
Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi," 
written  by  Joseph  G.  Baldwin  of  the 
supreme  court  of  California.  It  was  a 
compilation  of  humorous  sketches  of 
the  southern  bar  and  alleged  practice 
at  the  bar  of  the  states  indicated.  Lin- 
coln was  fascinated  with  it,  and  used 
to  read  selections  from  it  aloud  in  our 
room.  This  he  did  for  several  terms 
in  succession.  His  favorite  story  was 
"The  Earthquake  Story,"  and  the  book, 
which  I  still  have,  bears  the  marks  of 
the  hard  usage  it  had  at  that  place, 
for  he  would  at  each  term  of  court  call 
for  the  book,  and  the  entertainment  of 
hearing  him  read  it  always  justified 
the  excuse  (possibly  true)  that  there 
was  some  newcomer  present  who  had 
never  heard  it.  It  really  was  a  very 
humorous  sketch,  and  Lincoln  enjoyed 
it  each  time  of  its  repetition  much 
more  than  anybody  else. 


Whittinffton.   CaDt.  James 
Whittier,  Cassius  M. 
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DIES  INff OF  97 

Civil  War  Veteran  Famed 

for  Vivid  Memories  of 

Days  of  Lincoln. 


Captain  James  Whittington,  Civil 
War  veteran,  died  yesterday  at  his 
home,  1913  N.  17th  st.     He  was  97. 

Captain  Whittington  and  his 
father  took  part  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  He 
voted  for  Lincoln,  shook  hands 
often  with  the  martyred  President 
and  could  recall  with  faultless 
memory  the  exact  dates  when  he 
saw  Lincoln  afterward. 

Last  Glimpse  of  Lincoln. 

For  instance,  on  February  22, 
1860,  he  was  part  of  the  crowd  that 
watched  Lincoln  hoist  the  Ameri- 
can flag  at  Independence  Square. 
His  last  glimpse  of  Lincoln  was 
while  the  President  lay  in  state  at 
Independence  Hall  following  his  as- 
sassination. 

Captain  Whittington  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  dental  sup- 
plies during  the  greater  part  of  his 
active  life.  He  helped  organize  the 
American  Dental  Trade  Association. 
He  liked  automobiles  and  airplanes, 


but    avoided    the    telephone    when- 
ever possible. 

Long    Life    Formula. 

His  formula  for  long  life  was 
"three  hearty  meals  a  day."  He 
arose  each  morning  at  7  o'clock. 

Captain  Whittington  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the  Odd 
Fellows.  He  is  survived  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  W.  Whitting- 
ton. Services  will  be  held  Thurs- 
day. 
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